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LF. Dynamite‘ *, 

_ will take these 
CI ements 


Boarders That Never Pay Bills 


Stumps are expensive guests. ‘Take them 
out with Hercules Dynamite. Land clear- 
ing specialists have found this the most 
economical way in many instances. 
Hercules Dynamite will 


Increase your production, 
Speed up cultivation, 
Retard weed spread, 
Allow use of machinery, 
Lessen tool breakage. 


“Land Development’’,a 75-page book 
published by the Hercules Powder Co., 
will tell you all there 1s to know about 
Sind for dynamite on the farm. It will be sent free 


this book— 


hse. upon request. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 


—! 
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TREMAN, KING & CO. | 


a 4 


Manufacturers of Cornell Poultry Appliances 
m— designed and recommended by the = 
New York State College of Agriculture 


We cordially invite you to inspect our New Building 


Make this your headquarters while down town. Visit 

our various departments of agricultural and poultry ap- 

pliances. Rest room for the ladies with every facility 

for rest and comfort. There is no obligation to buy. 
We hope we may welcome you here. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


One of the Finest Hardware Stores in America 
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Catalogs 





Modern Shoe 
Repairing 






Work Called for 
and Delivered 





Norton Printing Co. 


THE N. P. C. PRESS 
317 East State St. 








Get your Shoes Shined 
the best and quickest here 


H. A. Quattrinni 


213 1-2 Dryden Road 









Publications Law Briefs 









Get a Custom Tailored Suit 


The high class Tailoring we put into every 


Ithaca [rust 
Company 















suit we make, combined with the careful 
measuring to your individual figure, is posi- 
tive assurance of a perftct fit, a fit that 
means style and comfort. 





My Spring samples have arrived. Come 
in and look them over. My prices are ex- 
tremely low. 










Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing-done on 
short notice. 


Resources over 












Contracts written. 





5 million dollars 


I make a specialty of Tuxedo Suits. 


I. V. Dell 


Merchant Tailor 
213 Dryden Road 








Efficient Service 
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ARMERS’ WEEK at Cornell is full 
of good, solid food for thought 
for the progressive farmer. 


T THIS annual event, as at no 
other meeting, men and women 
may choose their own program. 


EALIZING the difficulties of 

farmers last year, the College 

eniphasizes economic problems 
of this year. 


EN AND WOMEN of national 

fame are on the program, a 

copy of which will be sent you 
on request. 


XHIBITS show fruits, vegetables, 
seeds, insects, poultry, animals, 
engines, newspapers, home indus- 

tries, and a lot more. 


AILROADS have granted _re- 

duced rates of fare-and-a-half 

for round trip. 
about it. 


Ask your agent 


S’ POSEN you ask your neighbor to 
come along this year, especially 
if he’s never been to Cornell. 


The Cornell Countryman 
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ITH YOUR desire to see what’s 
ahead for next year, why not 
hear experts on crops. and 

price tendencies? 


NTERTAINMENT? 
day and Concerts, 
plays, pipe organ, speakin’, and 

movies, and singing. 


Sure; every 
evening! 


VERYBODY can get comfortable 
rooms, mainly in clean private 
homes, at about a dollar a night 

each. 


KEP THE DATES in mind,— 

February 12 to 17, inclusive, 

and write to the College for 
complete program. 


Sixteenth Annual 


Cornell Farmers’ Week 
at the New York State 
College of Agriculture 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


February 12 - 17, 1923 
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Troy Calendars Second Edition 


There are many who put off buying for 
themselves until after Christmas. The 
second edition is ready and we are mailing 
our out-of-town orders. We have a sup- 
ply to sell in the store. Price is $1.50 or 
$1.55 postage paid. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


We Admit It’s Queer, Mr. Farmer, 


how most of the students here live. In the morning they grab off a doughnut, 
and wash it down with a couple of gulps of coffee; then sprint up the hill to their 
eight-o’clock classes. Now YOU don’t have to sprint to an eight o’clock. So 
there is no obligation for you to imitate this deplorable custom. You are ac- 
customed to a MAN’S breakfast. Before facing the wintry blasts, you want 
something substantial—a plate of crisp bacon and scrambled eggs, with buttered 
toast, or some fried sausage, sizzling ina bed of mashed potatoes, or maybe 
some golden brown griddle cakes that melt in your mouth or. .. but why not 
examine our menu, which we have planned especially for Farmers Week? We 
are going to do our bit toward making your stay enjoyable. 


We are located on f F ‘Nk | y Right close 
College Avenue, = = to the entrance 
the Main Street of k h Uy pe. / to the 


College Town é Campus 
SF J 


LOOK FOR THE GREAT SPHERE—WE SHALL BE READY FOR YOU 





in 
Porsren 
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Boys and Girls---The Farm's Best Crop 


By William J. Wright 


HE Kansas farmer of whom it was said that he 
T bought more land to raise more corn to feed more 
hogs to buy more land took little time to deny the 
story. He was too busy. Anyway, it was true so far as 
it went. But it was not the whole truth. His real inter- 
est lay in that infinitely better crop that was growing 
up along with the corn and the hogs—the crop of boys and 
girls. It was his 
hope that the corn 
and the hogs and the 
land he was accumu- 
lating would in 
some way help these 
boys and girls to 
live life more fully 
than he had_ been 
able to live his life. 

And so a part of 
the hogs and_ the 
corn and the land 
went to pay for a 
college education of 
the boys and 
girls. Some rose to 
eminence. Some 
failed. Some stayed 
behind to raise more 
corn and more hogs 
and more farm boys 
and girls. The pub- 
lic pointed with 
pride to the eminent 
jurist, the financier, and the successful merchant and made 
comparisons with the brothers and sisters who stayed at 
home. Another generation of boys and girls grows up 
with the corn and the pigs; their one ambition is to be- 
come eminent jurists, financiers, and successful merchants. 
There will be many disappointments. 

The picture is as true in New York as in Kansas. 

It is one of the blessings of American democracy that 
any one may choose his own vocation, his success being 
limited only by his own ability. But if our democracy is 
to prevail we must continue to have on our farms an edu- 
cated people, moderately prosperous, contented and effi- 
cient, who will continue to act as they have in the past 
as a great gyroscopic balance wheel of society. This is 
the problem. 

Some way must be found to make farming economically 
prosperous, comparable to an extent with other lines of 
industry. We must teach ourselves to appreciate more 
fully the opportunities for satisfaction in farm activities 
so that our labor will not be drudgery. We must bring 
about a better mutual appreciation of the problems of 
those who produce and those who eat. All tendency to- 
ward class distinction must be broken down. In short, 


the 


THE RIGHT TYPE OF LEADER 
The man on the right is one of the boys. 


should be a leader as well as a teacher. 


Of 


it must be possible for_the farmer and his family to live 
satisfying lives. In most of these things it is the province 
of the College of Agriculture to show the way. In many 
ways it is the special province of its junior extension ser- 
vice since it deals with young people still in the impres- 
sicnable age, many and perhaps most of whom will not 
have the advantage of a high school education and a ma- 
jority of whom are 
probably destined to 
become farmers and 
farmers’ wives. 

Junior Extension 
work, then, should 
consist of more than 
the mere organiza- 
tion of calf clubs 
and canning clubs. 
These are only a 
means to an end. If 
junior extension can 
point out methods 
which will make 
farming more profit- 
able, inculeate the 
habit of simple cost 
accounting, develop 
an appreciation of 
nature and nature’s 
bring about 
social and business 
contacts between the 
farm folk and the 
town folk and give an opportunity for boys and girls to 
know something of other industries so they may be able 
to make a wise choice of a vocation, then it will have made 
a contribution. In no case should it have as its aim the 
indiscriminate keeping of young people on the farms. 
Herein lies an opportunity for service. Heretofore the 
city has made the greatest appeal to the individual in- 
clined toward social service. Today the country offers 
the greater challenge. Before the County Club Agent who 
is socially minded, who has an appreciation of farm life 
and its problems, who knows people and conditions, who 
likes and can work with young people and who has with 
all an infinite capacity for hard work, there lies an oppor- 
tunity for service seldom equalled. 

During the last four years the New York State College 
of Agriculture has enrolled a total of 61,393 boys and 
girls in its junior extension service. This means that an 
average of more than 1500 New York boys and girls are 
each year raising poultry, growing potatoes, making their 
own clothing, canning fruits and vegetables, or are en- 
g< ged in other similar activities under directions furnished 
ky the college. Not only do these workers perform the 
manual labor connected with these activities but they keep 
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ways, 


The County Club Agent 





SOME RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WORK 


an account of the expenses and receipts and are given more 
or less instruction in approved methods. 

In this work the college co-operates with the United 
States Department of Agriculture under the provisions of 
the co-operative agricultural extension act of 1914 and 
with the state education department. Local co-operation 
is effected through a county board for junior extension 
composed of representatives of the county farm and home 
bureau association and the public school system. The 
county board employs in conjunction with the other co- 
eperating agencies a county junior extension or club agent 
who becomes the managing director of junior extension 
work in the county working under a program mutually 
agreed upon. 

Twenty counties in the state are now organized and em- 
ploy county club agents. Others are in process of organ- 
ization. The growth has been slow but stéady. The future 
of the work depends on how well it meets the needs of the 
people it was created to serve. It must be flexible to meet 
changing conditions. It must challenge the best efforts of 
the workers. It must combine work and play and make 
play of work. It must stimulate a further 
study. It must have a purpose. 

That it is popular with young people is attested by the 
eager interest of thousands of boys and girls who have 
continued in the work year after year. Let one of them 
tell her story. 

“When I came to this school district the thing that was 
most talked of was junior extension. I listened and learned 
much about the different projects, the good times and the 
wonderful trips. I became anxious to know more about 


desire for 


this work that everywhere you went people were talking 


about. At last my curiosity was put at rest for one day 
our County Leader came to visit our school. I told him 
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that I wished to join but did not know what project to 
take. When he suggested cooking or sewing I said that I 
preferred some out-of-door project. Our leader is great 
for out-of-door projects, as everyone knows, and he said, 
‘Great, take poultry.’ So here I am a member of the poul- 
try club and am a very enthusiastic poultry worker. 

“The first year was more experimenting than accom- 
plishment which helped me in the years following. I had 
three hens and one rooster to begin with, also fifteen eggs. 
I set the eggs under a hen and hatched fourteen chicks, 
the other died. We ate two roosters and sold four roost- 
ers, bringing me $4.80. I kept seven pullets and one 
rooster. The eggs weren’t very many and I did not keep 
track of them. The year’s value being $14.80, making me 
a profit of $7.00 

“My second year was more of a success. I raised 64 
chicks, three of which were roosters. I gave one of them 
away for Christmas, leaving two roosters. My chickens 
new were of a better breed and I received 135 dozen eggs; 
wk.en sold they brought me $31.00. I sold my seven hens 
of the year before, receiving $9.45. The rooster we ate. 
This left me, when fall came, thirty pullets and two 
roosters. The rest I sold. I had a profit of $105.45 in 
money. I did not pay out any money as my grandfather 
gave me all my feed. 

“My third year was a great success. 
nine chicks but seven died and then I sold seven more, 
which left me with forty-five chickens. The value of my 
forty-five chicks at $2.00 a piece was $90.00. The chick- 
ens I sold came to $7.70 which would make a value of 
$97.70 for the chicks sold and on hand. I had 53 fowls 
from the year before, some were fowls I had bought in the 
fall. Twenty-nine of these fowls were sold and used, the 
value being $60.25. The eggs amounted to 246 dozen. 


I hatched fifty- 
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These were sold at the rate of 80c a dozen, amounting to 
$196.80. The total value of my fowls, eggs, and chicks 
was $354.75, but I paid out some money amounting to 
$3.00 for chicks bought and $80.45 for feed. This came 
to $83.46, leaving me a profit of $271.29. The value of 
my fowls on hand came to $41.50. 

“At the beginning of my fourth year’s work I made a 
contract with my mother to sell my eggs to her for 65¢ a 
dozen. I set 5 dozen eggs and hatched 46 chicks but 
skunks caught five of them, leaving me 41 chicks. These 
came through all right. I weaned them at six weeks and 
from then on till fair time they grew like weeds. After 
that they grew more slowly. The chickens in the fall I 
estimated at a value of $82.00. I had 62 hens and these 


| estimated at a value of $152.00. This made me a vaweé‘ 


of $375.60 in money and live stock. I paid out $33.67 for 
feed, leaving me with a profit of $341.93. 

“This fifth year I was elected ‘School Group Leader’ so 
had this extra work along with my individual work. It 
has been very trying at times and I don’t wonder now why 
my teacher becomes cross and cranky sometimes. 

“T started all my poultry work this year on a bigger 
scale. I had 90 hens and four roosters to begin with. On 
April first I went to my grandfather’s farm and brought 
back with me 20 hens for setting. During the next week 
I spent my time setting these hens on 23 dozen eggs and 
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202 chicks hatched, twenty of which died of various rea- 
sons. Some skunks killed, others were run over, and I 
guess a few just died because they became tired of living. 
As soon as the chicks were weaned, which was when they 
were about six weeks old, I sent them to my grandfather’s 
furm where they had a large range to exercise and grow 
quickly. 

“Once a week I sent to a bakery for stale bread which 
cost me very little and my grandfather took it to his farm 
to feed to my chicks. In this way my feed bill was cut 
down very much. 

“On August 24tn my grandfather brought back to me 


. 185 chickens whick { have sold-since for $184.25. My hens 


*jaid a little more ‘than 97% dozen eggs at a value of 40c 
per, dozen, or $372,40. Fowls, chickens, and eggs total 
S601:40 whieh? aftet «deducting my feed bills and setting 
exg’s Of $107.31; leaves me a profit of $500.10. The total 
amount produced in my five years’ work is $1451.90 with 
a cost of $225.43. (This is cash outlay only.) I have made 
a profit of $1226.57. This money I have spent during the 
five years for personal clothing, books, church, family 
matters, etc., also I have on hand $83.42 in money and a 
few chickens. 

“My aim—For a better education and in a few years to 
help the younger junior extension workers.” 


Nature and the Sentimentalist 


Countryman to allow me to say a 

few words to his readers about na- 
ture gushers. Although I am_ not 
trained to say them well, still I feel 
that they should be said and I hope 
that earnestness will atone for lack 
of expertness in the use of words. 

I speak as an artist and also as a 
farmer, for I spent the first nineteen 
years of my life on a farm and rushed 
back to the country as soon as I could 
find a way to do it. If we consider 
painting a sort of language I have 
been talking about nature all my life 
and I hope that I’ve never gushed. 

One thing a country bred man de- 
spises is the gusher. This is because 
he feels that this sort of a sentimen- 
talist does not talk with sincerity, 
and because he feels he wears what- 
ever heart he has on his sleeve. I 
think that the farmer’s severest critic 
will admit his sincerity and reserve. 

We have often heard the slander 
that the farmer does not appreciate 
the natural beauties that lie about 
him, that he does not expand to the 
glories of the sunset or shout with 
joy as rosy-fingered dawn steals into 
the east and transmutes the dew drops 
into gems on the thorn and all that 
sort of thing. Bosh and nonsense! 
Neither does he shout with joy at the 
strength of his sons or the beauty of 
his daughters. He would be as apt 


| HAVE asked the editor of The 


By Walter King Stone 


to go into an ecstatic rhapsody over 
the beauty of his wife as over the 
beauty of his woodlot glades. Yet Ill 
bet he is pretty well pleased with both 
and loves to walk with one through 
the other. He appreciates them as 
much as if he gushed. He may not 
even analyze his feelings; but if he 
is forced to live in a city environment 
he usually misses the natural beau- 
ties that surround him on his farm, 
and often pines and sickens for them 
just as he would mourn the loss of 
his wife or daughters. 

Suppose an acquaintance said to a 
farmer, “I think your wife is a beau- 
ty.” If this statement were an un- 
disputable fact the farmer would 
agree to it but he wouldn’t say much. 
That is exactly what he does when a 
man starts raving about the moun- 
tain across the valley or some other 
natural beauty seen from his door. 
In either case he is a little self-con- 
scious and reserved about praising 
what to him is a matter of course. 

And the farmer doesn’t like the 
man who is talking about something 
of which he knows very little. I 
think that the feeling of condescen- 
sion which the typical farmer feels 
in his heart for the ignorance of the 
city man would surprise that gentle- 
man if he ever guessed it. 

So much is written at the farmer. 
He is scolded so much by folks who 


know little about his problems or 
needs. The city dweller scolds him 
for leaving his farm implements out 
in the weather and gives no thought 
to the steam shovels and other rail- 
road equipment left similarly unpro- 
tected and for much the same reason, 
that it would cost more to build shel- 
ter than is lost by deterioration. 

Recently I read an article about the 
waste of timber by the pioneer farm- 
ers of the last generation in the mid- 
dle west. The writer bewailed the 
destruction of black walnut and 
“birds eye maple” burned where they 
were felled to make room for farm 
crops. The writer gushed about the 
worth of those trees today, $1200 per 
stump I think she said. Now I ask 
you, what would she have had the 
farmer do? If he could have sold 
those trees for $12 per stump, let 
alone $1200, I doubt if he would have 
burned them. Also there was the lit- 
tle item of needing space to raise 
food for his family. He could get 
nothing for trees in that day so he 
burned them and now his grand- 
daughter gushes, at so much per gush, 
over the terrible waste. 

Nature is a grand store-house full 
of good things for the use of man. 
These good things are becoming more 
and more available as we become more 
and more acquainted with their possi- 
bilities. These good things minister 
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to our physical and spiritual needs. 
Science and art are unlocking this 
store-house for us. Man, like a greedy 
child, has wasted much of this great 
wealth wantonly and, like a child, has 
passed by or destroyed much that is 
valuable in reaching for things to 
gratify his immediate appetite. 

It is to the best interests of society 
to keep a closer watch on this store- 
house, but this cannot be done by sen 
timental gushers. ree sia 

For instance, our forests and ‘wa- 
ters were stocked with an: abuntfarice : 
of food for the use of all of*us abd - 
with wise care we could all of us,haye-, 
game in plenty for ever. 
would not be wise simply to keep all” 
game and fish from being killed but 
the wise thing is to exercise as much 
care in killing as we do in the killing 
of our farm animals. Suppose a 
farmer in killing his cattle for food 
killed indiscriminately his young 
heifers as well as his bulls and old 
cows. How long would he have a 
herd? As it is he kills his bulls and 
saves his heifers and a few bulls for 
breeding. So we can save our deer 
by passing a strict buck law. By kill- 
ing other game only at seasons when 
they are not breeding, and by setting 
aside large areas where there is no 
killing at all we will always have this 
food supply and source of recreation. 

Wise laws and, better still, educa- 
tion will save our forests, too. Edu- 
cation should not be left to silly sen- 
timentalists. Primarily our forests 
and our game are for the use of man. 
Protection from fire and a wise policy 
of cutting and reforestation will save 
our forests and an enlightened policy 
of restricted periods and areas for 
shooting and fishing will save our 
game. 

There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion which is just as important. If 
we save our forests with the birds, 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride; 


It is the world’s one crime its babes 


Now.2it © 


Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 
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mammals, and fish in them we will 
also preserve a great store-house of 
mental and_ spiritual refreshment. 
The one goes with the other and a 
forest full of potential boards and 
timbers is also a forest full of beauty 
and spiritual recreation. A _ forest 
from which prime trees are taken as 
they mature and the other trees left 
to grow to maturity is constantly re- 
newing- itself both for use and beauty. 


“Like the-greet bay tree it is ever re- 


newed: es osteyte: 

It is.just-as right to cut a tree for 
a, hoyse as to kill a steer for food. 
We‘would ever think of killing all 
the mature members of a herd at once 
and starting fresh with calves. But 
we kill those not needed for breeding, 
and the undesirable and superannu- 
ated, and so the herd is kept in a vig- 
orous state. The wise farmer there- 
fore exercises the same care with his 
wood lot. He takes out the prime 
trees ready for the mill and the un- 
desirable trees of no value for lum- 
ber and the twisted, malformed trees; 
and he leaves a stand of timber com- 
ing on for future needs. This is not 
sentimentalism but plain common 
sense. And in keeping his forest lush 
and green instead of creating a dried- 
out area he equalizes the flow of 
streams by holding back the moisture 
so that it gets into the rivers more 
slowly. 

Now in all this common sense we 
find an interesting corollary. Where 
there is a basis of usefulness there is 
usually a fine beauty. Ugliness and 
waste are the misshapen twins of one 
mother and her name is greed. Beauty 
and wise use go hand in hand. 


Natural beauty is a great spiritual 
necessity to man. We often go to 
this great store-house of beauty in a 
sort of ’round-about-side-long-way. 
We seem ashamed to just go so we go 







The Leaden-Eyed I 


By Vachel Lindsay 


grow dull; 
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fishing or hunting or canoeing or 
camping. We don’t even admit to 
ourselves that we go to be filled anew 
with the beauty of the woods and 
lakes; but we do just the same. Often 
we have to admit to ourselves that we 
don’t care much if we don’t catch a 
fish. We need this contact with na- 
ture so we must have our big state 
parks and reservations that must al- 
ways remain as the Master Crafts- 
man left them. 

The sentimentalists do harm in an- 
other way. All this gush over nature 
turns boys and girls away from this 
stimulating storehouse of spiritual 
recreation. A simple man like John 
Burroughs telling in a direct matter- 
of-fact way his keen observation of 
nature must compete with the more 
highly spiced acounts of the little lad 
who lured the wild crow to his shoul- 
der and did other marvels which sim- 
ple honest John could never hope to 
do. 

After reading the sentimental drivel 
in those best seller “nature” books 
the boy is surprised and hurt when 
he tries to woo nature, and finds that 
she isn’t that sort of a girl, as it 
were, but must be wooed in no slap- 
dash way. Her lover must be as quiet 
and unaffected, as honest § and 
straightforward as she. He must 
have truth for his pass-word or he 
cannot come into her presence. 

With this vast domain of nature 
only pioneered into and waiting for 
careful chroniclers like Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, or Henri Fabre, we should 
guard our children from nature fak- 
ers, for the farm children are the 
ones that are at the fountain head. 
They need but dip in and hand it up 
to those eager to receive. Truth, and 
not sentimental “blah,” is what the 
world wants; so I say, down with na- 
ture-fakers and nature-gushers. 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep! 
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W omen s Contribution to Rural Community 


“T): IT for Rochester,” “Boost 
your own town,” and all the 
other similar slogans express 
the effort of leaders and certain or- 
ganizations in cities to stimulate the 
average, matter-of-fact citizen to ac- 
tivity in behalf of his city and to re- 
sponsibility for its 
welfare. The effec- 
tiveness of such ef- 
forts to develop 
community spirit in 
cities can be 
measured to some 
extent by the atti- 
tude of their people 
toward new ideas, 
toward enterprises 
for the good of all 
their citizens and 
toward the traveling 
public entering their 
gates. In a more 
tangible form it can 
be measured by such 
civic enterprises as 
an adequate park 
system, the music 
which is available to 
the people, co-opera- 
tive effort in behalf 
of the poor and 
needy their library 
facilities, and the condition of the 
school system. Women’s organiza- 
tions are always found among the 
supporters of such progressive plans 
and women have indeed played an ef- 
fective part in community progress. 

In the country men and women are 
at work as never before to raise the 
standard of community housekeeping 
and to make their center, neighbor- 
hood, or village a better place in which 
to live. Women seem to be the lead- 
ers in most projects for community 
improvement and loyalty. In 1028 
rural communities in New York State 
are found groups of women organized 
into home bureau units with a pro- 
gram based on their expressed needs 
as homemakers and upon an obvious 
community need. The list of such 
achievements during 1922 is a long 
and impressive one and if one could 
get every story of unselfish effort, of 
time and thought, money and physical 
strength which have been contributed 
so generously, the story would be a 
truly inspiring one. 

A sketch of the development of com- 
munity effort on the part of women 
covering the last ten years shows 
marked progress in the unselfish ef- 


By Claribel Nye 


fort of clubs and other organized 
groups for the common good. The 
first women’s organizations in most 
communities were church societies or- 
ganized primarily for the financial aid 
they could give the church and doing 
in addition a considerable amount of 





THE COMMUNITY HOUSE 


This typical community center house was built by the 


women of Hempstead, Long Island 


charitable work for those people in 
the parish or community who were in 
need. There were of course church 
societies organized for home and for- 
eign missions but their work was for 
the most part focused upon conditions 
away from the community. 

The number of women’s lodges has 
increased appreciably during the last 
ten years. Most of these are partner 
organizations of large men’s lodges. 
The effort of the women’s lodges has 
been spent largely on inspiring and 
helpful ritual and to some extent on 
benevolent work. During this period 
women’s social and literary clubs have 
not developed in smaller communities 
and in the open country as they have 
in the cities and larger towns. Farm 
women with little leisure and tired 
from the strenuous work of the home- 
maker on the farm, have been unable 
to spend much time in getting to- 
gether for study and sociability. 

However, rural clubs for the study 
and consideration of home problems 
have been and are a successful part of 
many rural communities. About 1912 
there sprang up throughout the state 
a considerable number of these clubs 
organized for the purpose of studying 


the Cornell bulletins for the home and 
for the mutual help which experienced 
homemakers could give each other. 
Oneida County led all the others with 
thirty of these Cornell Study Clubs. 
The College, through its Department 
of Home Economics supplied and still 
supplies these clubs 
with suggestive pro- 
grams and reference 
material and occa- 
sionally sends a 
speaker to the meet- 
ings. At the present 
time there are more 
than one hundred of 
these clubs with a 
total membership of 
some three thousand 
women. 

Nineteen fourteen 
was a_ red _ letter 
year for rural wom- 
en. It marked the 
beginning of a new 
era which was _ to 
give them an impor- 
tant place in the 
councils of the wom- 
en of the state. In 
Erie County was or- 
ganized the first 
Home Bureau. Its 
purpose was to provide, in co-opera- 
tion with public institutions, machin- 
ery for carrying Home Economics sub- 
ject matter to the women of a county 
and to enable them to pool their own 
experience for mutual benefit. In 
January, 1923, there are thirty-three 
counties with organized Home Bu- 
reaus and the total number of women 
in the organization is more than thirty 
thousand. The rapid development of 
these county-wide homemakers organ- 
izations during the last six years is 
probably due in part to the fact that 
subject matter in Home Economics 
was growing to such an extent in con- 
tent and scope. Research work and 
resident teaching had been developing 
rapidly and rural women in the state 
realized that they as well as the farm- 
er needed to organize in order to gain 
what colleges and experiment stations 
had available in Home Economics as 
well as in Agriculture. 

Beginning with the Erie County 
home bureau organization in 1914 the 
public obligation of its members, be- 
cause of the investment of public 
money in the organization, has always 
been emphasized and the result has 
been a definite effort on the part of 
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Home Bureau 
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members to undertake 
enterprises and projects for commu- 
nity development. These community 
groups have been responsible for open- 
ing rural churches long closed, organ- 
izing plans for financing local churches 
and making the plan a success, im- 
proving the appearance of cemeteries, 
bringing traveling libraries into the 
communities, organizing book clubs 
and later establishing public libraries 
in the communities. They have pro- 
moted clean-up days and are at pres- 
ent at work, in co-operation with the 
Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture of the State Col- 
lege, in an effort to beautify their 
communities. In Genesee County alone 
the specialist from that department 
has been developing twenty-two dif- 
ferent plans for the improvement of 
grounds in the county. 


home bureau 


Home bureau groups have pur- 
chased loan chests in order that in 
case of sickness or of emergency these 
chests might quickly be furnished to 
those who were very ill or injured. 

Rest rooms in the smaller centers of 
the state are in many cases due to the 
efforts of rural women. In Bath, 
Steuben County, a rest room had been 


in the November issue of The 

Favm Journal of Philadelphia, 
comments on the use of the left-hand 
plow on the government seal of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In this article he says: 

“Recent discussion on the continued 
manufacture of left-hand plows brings 
out the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture has a left-hand plow on 
its official seal. This seal was adopted 
under an act of Congress of August 8, 
1894, and has been used since 1895; 
the Department had no official seal 
between 1862, the date of its separate 
establishment, and 1895. 

“Why the Department used a left- 
hand plow on the seal is not known, 
but such plows, although comparative- 
ly little used now, were in no wise 
obsolete at the time the seal was 
adopted. Up to the time of the recent 
war, when many patterns in agricul- 
tural implements were discarded, left- 
hand plows were used by the best 
farmers in Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and other states. Implement makers 
say they will be used again, because 
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needed for years but it was not until 
the clubs and home bureau units lo- 
cated on the hills around Bath united 
their efforts, that the rest room was 
established. The very successful rest 
room in Elmira was promoted by a 
committee of rural and city women. 
In Hammondsport a successful rest 
room is operated by the home bureau 
group. The bar room of a hotel in 
Wayne County, which is now a much 
used rest room, owes its existence to 
the home bureau initiative. Such a 
project as the rest room is completely 
altruistic since it benefits a very large 
group of people and often is of no 
particular benefit to the group of 
women promoting it. 

The effort of the farm women to 
make their local school a better insti- 
tution is written into the history of 
the home bureau in a great majority 
of these 1028 communities. School hot 
lunches, better equipment, improve- 
ment in the appearance of the interior 
and exterior of the building, better 
playgrounds in connection with the 
school and playground equipment are 
some of the needs discovered by the 
local units in studying their communi- 
ties. All these worth-while efforts for 


Have You Ever Used a Left-Hand Plow? 


By Bristow Adams 





farmers are demanding them. Good 
farmers, such as those in the cele- 
brated Sandy Spring region of Mary- 
land, claim they can do better work 
with them; in short, a left-hand plow 
in that section ordinarily stands for a 
high-class farmer. 


“The artist who prepared the origi- 
nal drawing might have exercised a 
temperamental prerogative, or artis- 
tic license, and put the left-hand plow 
on the seal for no reason at all, or 
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the benefit of the school look toward 
a finer community for those future 
citizens. 

The work of women in co-operation 
with the department of rural organ- 
ization to furnish more and _ better 
recreation in the country is an out- 
standing chapter in the record of com- 
munity effort. When the rural women 
study the needs of their community 
before developing their program, the 
need for better recreation and more of 
it is always voiced. “We need better 
plays, a place in which to meet for 
good times, more musical opportuni- 
ties, in fact, more fun for everybody.” 
This the women feel and realizing the 
need proceed to build a program upon 
it. 

Now that the home bureau groups 
are building their program both upon 
a survey of individual home needs and 
upon the needs of the community, 
vital constructive programs are being 
formulated; but it remains now to 
bring all the other organizations of 
the community together in order to 
formulate an actual community pro- 
gram, for this is the only kind of a 
program which can go all the way in 
making each community in fact the 
best community in the state. 





for the same reason that other artists 
American 
statesmen in Roman togas, put milk- 
maids on the wrong side of the cow, 
or made three lines of shadow from a 
four-rail fence. 

“But this explanation hardly holds 
in respect to the Department’s seal, 
because it is probable that it was de- 
signed by A. H. Baldwin, then an art- 
ist in the employ of the Department. 
His work has enriched many govern- 
ment reports and he has always been 
known for painstaking accuracy. 
Baldwin studied art in Paris and has 
been draftsman for the U. S. Fish 
Commissions, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department of Interior, 
and the Department of Commerce. 
His accuracy and knowledge led to a 
rapid rise in government service and 
he became chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and 
subsequently commercial attache at 
the American Embassy in London. 
Secretary J. Sterling Morton had close 
personal interest in the seal, and he 
undoubtedly saw and approved the 
left-hand plow.” 


have arrayed deceased 
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The editor gets an odd assortment 
of mail. A typical handful includes 
several News Services, a letter on In- 
surance for Pig Clubs, Bible Thoughts, 
an article on Rifle Shooting in Col- 
leges, a Crop Report from the Institut 
dAgriculture at Rome, a_ printed 
speech on Labor Standards with the 
compliments of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., a Chinese bulletin, a sheet of book 
reviews, the Senate Calendar with a 
reprint of the Muscle Shoals Report, 
a publicity story on “Spools, Cattle 
and Tractors,” the Dairymen’s League 
News release for dailies, bulletin of 
the State Charities Aid Association, a 
poultry show report from “Jimmy” 
Rice, and an interesting letter from 
the Athletic Association of a small 
college desiring to arrange a football 
game with the “New York Agricul- 
tural College,” which closes by wish- 
ing us “suecess during the coming sea- 
son.” That’s sportsmanship. 


Sometimes we get a letter like the 
following: 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dear Sir— 


Enclosed find check in payment for 
COUNTRYMAN, think I am at least one 
year in arrears, anyway credit with 
the enclosed amount. Enjoy the paper 
very much and am amazed to think 
how you ean get out such a highly 
creditable publication. As I read over 
the “Former Student Notes,, and THE 
CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN I can _ hardly 
realize the wonderful development of 
the College of Agriculture since 1898 
when I took a special course at Cor- 
nell. Then most of the work was done 
in part of old Morrill Hall and the old 
Dairy Building which is now a part 
of some other building. We took care 
of a splendid crop of potatoes that 
year on the ground now occupied by 
Roberts Hall. In those days Professor 
Roberts and Liberty Hyde Bailey per- 
sonally took their small classes for 


es 


On Common Ground 


field lessons, the joy and enlighten- 
ment of which I will never forget. I 
am now and have been ever since 
graduation on the old home farm 
which has been continually in our fam- 
ily since about 1760. 
Yours truly, 
Davip B. SLEIGHT. 

Arlington, N. Y. 


Vestigia Retrorsum 


This bird, the ‘“Vestigia Retrorsum,” 
or Back-Stepping Guzzbug, is encoun- 
tered between the Horrid Zone and 
the Tropic of Cornucopia. An at- 
tempt to transplant the species was 
made by the early settlers of the Twin- 
door reservation in Connecticut, but 
owing to the unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions and the ruthless and unceas- 
ing depredations of its natural enemy, 
the Bootleg Turtle, the species soon 
petered out. The transplantation ex- 
periment, however, gave Connecticut 
its State motto: “Qui transtulit sus- 
tinet,” which means, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, you should worry.” 

The writer is unable to refute 
Stone’s theory concerning the evolu- 
tion of the species, which is, that the 
original progenitor of the breed, “be- 
ing pestered beyond endurance by the 
flies that made a skating rink of his 
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bald head, poked his cranium back un- 
der his body, between his legs, where 
he could fan it with his tail; and 
while it was in that position the horn 

grew out, so that he never could get 
it back again to its original location.” 
And Stone’s conclusion is worthy of 
all acceptation, thus: “Nature adapts 
herself in a most wonderful way, to fit 
all cases. In this instance she so de- 
veloped the legs of this creature that 
he could walk backward and see where 
he was going.” from the scien- 
tific notes in the delirious diaries of a 
recent expedition to a far land by 
Walter King Stone, Cornell Professor 
in Architecture, and John Rodemeyer, 
Connecticut editor. Stone committed 
the illustration. Rodemeyer com- 
ments: 


Dear Chilsonfever Leonard: 


Here’s the endorsement of Stone’s 
theory of the pliocene, miocene, kero- 
sene, limousine and asinine monster- 
rossity which find enclosed. 


JOHN RODEMEYER. 


A letter from one of our exchanges 
in another Ag College indicates that 
they think we are subsidized. THE 
COUNTRYMAN is not subsidized but is 
on a paying basis, and is, in fact, pub- 
lished at a profit. The profits during 
the past year have gone towards pay- 
ing off a debt which the present board 
inherited. This debt is now nearly 
paid and sometime in the near future 
our job will be a money making propo- 
sition . . and somebody else will 
be holding it. 


We just received the surprise of 
our young editorial existence when a 
telegram came in telling us to “pre- 
vent publication of story on “Spools, 
Cattle and Tractors’—that unsolicited 
publicity story with the name of said 
tractor continually evident. Ho— 
Hum! 
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07 B.S.—Howard C. Pierce is pro- 
duce director of the Kentucky division 
of the Farmers Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America. His ad- 
dress is 510 Security Trust Co. Bldg., 
Lexington, Ky. 

708 Sp.—W. E. Malcom is a sales- 
man for the Todd Protectograph Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 


09 B.S.—Arthur W. Sweeton, Jr., 
lives at Canton Center, Conn., and is 
the appraiser of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield. He covers the 
area of central and western Connecti- 
cut. 

"10 Sp.—Joseph C. Bender is con- 
sulting chemical engineer and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Re- 
search Laboratories, Incorporated. 
He lives in Newark, N. J. 

11 B.S.—Harold N. Humphrey is 
division representative of the Dairy- 
men’s League at Jamestown. 

11 B.S.—Ivan C. Jagger is a plant 
pathologist in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

11 B.S.A.—Stanley C. Judd is dairy 
specialist for the agricultural exten- 
sion service of.the University of Ver- 
mont and the Vermont State Agricul- 
tural College. His home address is 
482 South Union St., Burlington, Vt. 

"11 Sp.—Charles D. Bennett is the 
proprietor of the Blue Bird Cafe in 
Petersburg, Fla. 

712 Sp.—Albert Horner, Jr., is man- 
ager of the Hawaiian Canneries Com- 
pany in Kapaa, Kanai, Terr. 

12 B.S.—W. O. Strong is teaching 
agriculture and is in charge of the 
new agricultural department in the 
school at Rosemont, Va. Mr. Strong 
married Ada Dunn ’12, who visited 
friends in Ithaca with him recently. 
They have two children, Mary and 
William. 

12 B.S.—W. H. Hook is a teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Hillsboro, 
Texas. 

12 B.S.— George M. Butter, former 
business manager of the Countryman, 
is teaching agriculture in the Caesar 
Rodney School at Wyoming, Del. 
120 





12 B.S.—Ernesto De Leon is a spe- 
cial agent for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources. He is 
also in charge of the government stock 
farms, in Manila, P. I. 

13 B.S.—Earl D. Strait, formerly 
in charge of investigations in farm 
management with the U. S. D. A. at 
Washington, is now executive assist- 
ant to the president of the Federal 
Land Bank at Springfield, Mass. 
Strait is spending six weeks, begin- 
ning January 15, in Washington work- 
ing up statistics. 

138 Sp.—Harold W. Taft is treas- 
urer for the Erie Floor Tile Company, 
Chestnut Hill, Erie, Pa. 

13 Sp.—John E. Wilcox is teaching 
vocational agriculture at Worcester. 

18 Sp.—Charles B. Brookhart is a 
commission merchant in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

"13 B.S.--A son, Bruce Wilson, was 
born on November 17 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Palmer Jones, Hall, N. Y. 

138 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. E. God- 
frey (Hazel Brown) are living at 209 
East Yates St., Ithaca. Mr. Godfrey 
is a member of the firm “Ryerson and 
Godfrey,” 120 South Cayuga St., 
Ithaca. 

14 Sp.—Harry H. Snyder is statis- 
tician in the stock brokerage office of 
Coleman and Reitze, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

13 B.S.—Luanna Carman is head 
of the Home Economics Department, 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 

13-714 Sp.—Cleon J. Baker is an 
employee for the Kanes Falls Electric 
Company. 

13 Sp.—Keith R. Fraser is manag- 
ing an orthopedic shoe store in Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

138 Sp.—Robert A. Murphy is gen- 
eral superintendent of the Apolloria 
Lumber Company, at  Pelahatchee, 
Mississippi. 

13 Sp.—F red S. Broadbent is sales 
clerk for the American Locomotive 
Sales Corporation in New York City. 
30 Church St. is his address at pres- 
ent. 


18-14 Sp.—Donald S. MacFarland 
is sales manager for the Harrisburg 
Auto Company, in Harrisburg, Pa. 


13 Sp.—Thomas P.,Knapp owns a 
store in Waverly. 

*13-'14~'15 Sp.—Eldredge D. Linds- 
ley is a salesman for the Charms Com- 
pany at Newark, N. J. 

14 Sp.—Gardner Akers is employed 
as salesman for the Federal Lime and 
Stone Company and he is living at 
3041 Yorkshire’ Road, 
Heights, Ohio. 

14 Sp.—Joseph Buchman is a phy- 
sician in Brooklyn. 

14 B.S., ’22 M.D.—Jennette Evans 
is an intern at the Syracuse Memorial 
Hospital, Syracuse. 

‘14 Sp.—Herbert C. Drescher is a 
lawyer in New York City. His busi- 
ness address is 2 Rector St., New 
York. 

14 Sp._-Amy S. Moran is teaching 
chemistry in Philadelphia. 

‘14 M.F.—-C. S. Hahn has returned 
from Alaska and is now with Clark 
and Lyford, Vancouver, B. C. 

14 Sp.—Robert B. Stevens is sport- 
ing editor on the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 

14 Sp.—Joseph Rosenthal is in the 
wholesale and retail furniture busi- 
ness in Allston, Mass. 

*14-’15 Sp.—Manly B. Root is a phy- 
sician in Worcester, Mass. 

14 B.S.—Dudley Alleman is assist- 
ant editor of the National Stockman 
and Farmer. He lives in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cleveland 


14 B.S.—J. Lossing Buck is an ag- 
ricultural missionary and acting dean 
of the college, in the University of 
Nanking, Ku, China. 

14 B.S.—William J. McCarthy is 
forest assistant of the Madison Na- 
tional Forest, in Montana. 

14-15-16 Sp.—John L. Murphy is 
a construction and highway engineer 
in Morristown, N. J. 

14-’15-’"16 Sp.—Ralph E. Morton is 
night superintendent of the McLain 
Fire Brick Company, in Beaver, Pa. 

14-15-16 Sp.—Luther C. Warner 
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2nd is superintendent of the State In- 
stitution Farms at Bedford Hills, 
New York. 

14 Sp.—Roy J. Wasson is principal 
of the Senior High School at Ham- 
burg, N. Y. 

14 Sp.—c. E. Black is assistant su- 
perintendent of milk transportation, 
New York Central Railroad. 

14 Sp.—Fred W. Lawrence has 
charge of the plant growing in his 
father’s florist business in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 

14 Sp.—Edwin Maret is with the 
Morse Chain Company in Ithaca. 

14 Sp.—Homer C. Ling is an en- 
gineer in charge of the Amoy Water 
Works, in Kulangsu, Amoy, China. 

14 Sp.—Warren I. Huckins is sell- 
ing wrapping paper and twines in 
Sharon, Mass. 

15 B.S.—Fred W. Furst is with the 
office of forest management in Dis- 
trict 6. He has been with the U. S. 
Forest Service for almost three years. 

15 B.S.—John H. Coyne, Jr., is in 
the automobile tire and accessory bus- 
iness at 46 N. Broadway, Yonkers. 
Johnny recently announced the birth 
of twin boys. 

15 B.S.—Ethel Giltner is teaching 
in the Academy High School, Erie, 
Pa. Her address is 1403 Pearce Park, 
Erie, Pa. 

15 B.S.—Lura M. Ware, after 
teaching three years at the Allison 
James School in Santa Fe, N. M., is 
now at home in Batavia. 

15 B.S.—Miss Ethel L. Phelps re- 
ceived her M.S. degree in June from 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she has been assistant professor of 
textiles and clothing. During her 
sabbatical leave, 1922-23, she is regis- 
tered in the graduate school of Yale 
University as a candidate for Ph.D. 
Her present address is 37 Trumball 
St., New Haven, Conn. 

"15 Sp.—Helen Banta is teaching in 
the public school No. 3 at Forest Hills, 
New York. 

15 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. F. Elton 
Rogers (Mabel Flumerfelt) are living 
at 1205 Decatur St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

15 Sp.—Byron Hicks is foreman in 
the oil refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. His address 
is 14 Catalpa St., Riverside, R. I. 

15 B.S.—Bertha E. Titsworth has 
charge of the clothing work at the 
New York State School of Agricul- 
ture at Alfred. 

"15 Sp.—Robert W. Thomas is in the 
real estate business in Rochester. 

"15 Sp.—Charles R. Davis is a sales- 
man for farm produce in Albany. 

15 Sp.—Doctor Philip Bender is 
practicing dentistry in Buffalo. 
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The early savage removed 
grime by harsh scouring 


Civilized poate discover how to 
clean teet 


without harsh scouring 


“Wash’—Don’t Scour Teeth 


—Warns Modern Science 


Your hands are soiled—do you clean them by scrap- 


ing with sand alone? 


Savages used to do so. 


But 


civilization substituted soap. Then cleansing came 
more quickly, more thoroughly, and without hurt. 
As the early savage cleaned his hands, you today 
can take a gritty, soapless dentifrice and scrape clean 
the delicate enamel of yourteeth. How much simpler 
—and safer —is the civilized method. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH 
THE RIGHT WAY 


‘Washes’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Children use Colgate’s willingly and 
regularly because of its pleasing fla- 
vor. Colgate’s cleans teeth thorough- 
ly—no safe dentifrice does more. A 
Larce tube cost 25c—why pay more? 


GTI 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Bienen mss 
Doesnt Scratch 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk, they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s” 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


15 Sp.—James H. Bishop is a direc- 
tor of religious education in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

15 B.S.—Russell B. Bean is a sales- 
man for the Automatic Sprinkler Com- 
pany in New York City. 

15 Sp.—Louis W. Dawson is a law- 


yer in New York City. 
7 Dey St., New York. 
15 Sp.—Elinor M. Fish is teaching 
violin and piano in Ithaca. 
15 Sp.—Henry K. Cautley is a 
salesman for the Fink-Dumont-White 
Corporation. 


His address is 
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The Importance of POWER 


farming methods, power is still about the most im- 


[* this day of efficient farm implements and improved 


portant thing on the farm. 


The better profit that every farmer wants depends 
upon the improvements he can make in the quality of his 


work. 


His ability toimprove his work isdetermined 


by the amount and kind of power available. 


Every important farm operation demands power. 
Successful farmers must have power that enables them 
to plow as deep as they should; power to prepare good 
seedbeds; power to take advantage of good days in bad 
seasons; power to rush the harvest through if need be; 
power to complete the Fall work on time; power for timely 
threshing, silo filling and the other belt work that means 


so much in profits. 


Case tractors furnish the amount and kind of power 


necessary to make these improvements. Through eighty 
years of experience with farming and farm machinery, 
every experimental feature has been eliminated. Today 
Case Tractors are useful, standard farm machines, effi- 
cient,dependable anddurable. Write for booklet, ‘Better 
Farming With Better Tractors.” 


J. I.Case Threshing Machine Company 


(Established 1842) 


Dept. B73 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Silo Fillers, 
Baling Presses, Steam Engines, Road Machinery, 
Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


Racine Wisconsin 








715 Sp.—Albert B. Clarkson is doing 
engineering work with the Lackawan- 
na Bridge Company, in Buffalo. 

715 Sp.—R. D. Graham is a feed 
salesman for the Chapin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

"15 Sp.—Leslie H. Hall is a sales 
manager for the: Prewar Company, in 
Worcester, Mass. 

"15 Sp.—Miles C. Markham is a 
veterinarian in Binghamton. 





15 Sp.—Frank J. Hopkins is a 
plant propagator in Washington, D. C. 
15 Sp.—H. Jadowitz is employed in 
a chemical laboratory, in Dover, N. J. 

"15 Sp.—J. Howell Fish is the presi- 
dent of the George F. Fish Farms, In- 
corporated, in Middletown. 

’16 Sp.—Mahlon H. Beakes is in the 
milk distributing business in New 
York City. 

16 Sp.—Edward F. Baumgartner is 
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in the retail meat business with his H 
father, in Geneva. ce 

16 Sp.—Waldo Hammett is a bond 
salesman in Portland, Me. 

16 Sp.—James H. Martin is a civil le 
engineer with the Division of High- b 
ways, in Ottawa, II. 1 

16 Sp.—John F. Gwinn is an esti- b 
mator for a structural concern in Chi- N 
cago, Ill. n 





16 Sp.—Johannes E. Howay is a 
salesman for the Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings, in Katonah, N. Y. 

16 Sp.—Charles F. Ritz is a real ] 
estate broker in Philadelphia. 





16 Sp.—John H. Gartleman is a ] 
market gardner in Whitestone, L. I. 

16 B.S.—Birge W. Kinne, a former 
business manager of the Countryman, ‘ 


and now advertising manager of the 

American Agriculturist, attended the 
Rochester Horticultural Exposition | 
and visited in Ithaca, January 13. 

16 B.S.—George S. Livingston is a 
physician in the Cook County Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, Ill. 

16 Sp.—William M. Barr is a real 
estate salesman in Washington, D. C. 

16 B.S.—-Margaret Hope MeClana- 
han is a student nurse at the Stan- 
ford University Hospital. Her ad- 
dress is 2340 Clay St., San Francisco, 

California. 

16 Sp.—Gerard L. F. 
undertaker in Rochester. 

16 Sp.—Daniel G. Dunbar is a sales 
correspondent for the Taylor Instrn- 
ment Company, in Rochester. 

716 Sp.—-Walter E. Michel 1s a flor- 
ist in Palmyra, N. Y. 

16 B.S.—Loren J. Mead, who has 
been located in Shanghai, with the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
has lately been transferred to Shih- 
kiachwang, Chihli Province, China. 
He expects to return to the States in 
the spring. 

16 Sp.—Christopher M. Cordley is 
with the Sales-Fiber Products, in New 
York. His home is in Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 

16 B.S.—Emanuel Panoff is a flor- 
ist in Brooklyn. 

716 Sp.—Samuel G. Kent is in the 
rubber business in Melrose Highlands, 
Massachusetts. 

16 Sp.—Morris Smolen is selling 
agricultural implements in New York 
City. 

16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Claude S. 
Gregory (Mabel Spring) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Jean, on May 15, 
1922, at Port Henry, N. Y. 

16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Reilly 
(Catherine Van Order), 529 Conkey 
Avenue, Rochester, announce the birth 
of a daughter, Alice Mary, on Nov. 
20, 1922. 

16 B.S.—Kathryn J. 
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Home Demonstration Agent in Mer- 
cer County, N. J. Her address is 26 
North Eastfield Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy L. Gil- 
lett (Gertrude Nelson) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Ruth M., on June 
19, 1922. They expect to move to Al- 
bany in the near future where Mr. 
Nelson is statistician with the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets. 

16 B.S.—Helen E. Saunders is 
teaching biology in the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn. She is 
living at 556 Prospect Ave. 

16 Sp.—Maurice S. Tressler is mar- 
ket gardening in Montpelier, Ohio. 

16 B.S.—F. H. Miller is with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
at New Orleans. 

16-17 Sp.—E. S. Bettcher is presi- 
dent of the E. S. Bettcher Milling 
Company which manufactures dairy 
feed of all kinds for the Tillamook 
County Creamery Association. Box 
451, Tillamook, Ore., will reach him. 

16 Sp.—W. Malcom Brady is a cot- 
ton cloth broker in East Orange, N. J. 

16 B.S.—Edna Beardsley is field 
secretary for the House of Church 
Women, Diocese of Milwaukee. Her 
address is 303 Blackhawk Apts., 419 
East Milwaukee St., Janesville, Wis. 


16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Houck, R. R. No. 1, Chippawa, Onta- 
rio, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Eleanor Faith, on November 5, 1922. 


16 B.S.—Ruth Cleves is president 
of the Ruth Cleves Corporation which 
operates two cafeterias at 1819 G St., 
N. W., and 1749 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

16 B.S.—Margaret R. Gill is in- 
troducing Home Economics into the 
University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. 
Shaver (G. Marian Hess 717) and 
their daughter, Jean, have recently 
moved to Iroquois Falls, in northern 
Ontario, where Mr. Shaver is con- 
nected with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, the largest paper mill in 
the world. Their address is Box 76, 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

17 L.R.—“Ray” Skinner was mar- 
ried July 19 to Miss Delmary Lina- 
berry of Lakewood, N. J. They are 
living at Lakewood. 

17 B.S.—R. A. Wheeler is working 
for the Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department, at Albany. 
He is living at 288 Fourth Ave., Troy. 

17 Sp.—E. Harrison Wemett is in- 
structing in history in the Highstown, 
N. J., High School. 

17 B.S.—George Kephart has left 
the employ of the Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Company and is now with the 
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CLAY TAMPING 
alle Nude Stestle, Maral 





BLASTING CAP. 


Making the Hole 


N blasting stumps, the first thing to do 
is to make the hole to receive the charge 


of dynamite. 


The hole is made by driving a crowbar 
or driving-iron, or boring with a soil-auger, 
at an angle to the stump, through its roots, 
to a depth of thirty inches to four feet. 
Make sure that the charge is placed directly 
beneath the most firmly fixed part of the 


stump. 


The subsequent steps in stump blasting 
will be described in future issues: of this 


paper. 


We shall be glad to send any student or 
graduate, free upon request, a copy of the 
Farmers’ Hand Book of Explosives. This 
book contains full information on the use 
of explosives for all kinds of agricultural 


work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS *: CO., Inc. 


Equitable Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


YNAMITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 





\ 


Orono Pulp and Paper Co., of Orono, 
Maine. 

17 B.S.—Miss May Louise Morris 
and Mr. Irvin Kelly were married on 
August 30, 1922, and are homemaking 
at Saegertown, Pa. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. 
Van Meter (Endora Tuttle) announce 
the birth of a daughter, Helen Lucile, 
March 19, 1922. 

17 S.C.—“Stan” Garman was mar- 


ried Sept. 28 to Miss Aimee Althera 
Annis of Angola, N. Y. They will 
make their home after November first 
at 99 East Main St., Canisteo. Stan 
is engaged in the automobile business. 

19 B.S.; 19 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Hillas (Dorothy W. Purdy 
18) of Morristown, N. J., announce 
the birth of their son, Kenneth Mc- 
Lean, on November 14. 

19 B.S—John H. LaWare is with 
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Lose ! 


OST little chicks that die are killed by indi- 


gestible feed. 


Don’t feed raw grains— 


it’s like offering a baby food that is hard to digest. 


The H-O exclusive steam-cooking process makes 
the feed wonderfully easy to digest and insures its 
keeping sweet and palatable. H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed “‘saves the lives of baby chicks,’’ 


so we call it — 


" ~~) 
\\ € 


LL 





It’s wholesome! Made 
only from choicest quality 
cut-oatmeal, cracked corn, 
wheat, kaffir-corn and peas, 
all cut to pin-point fineness. 
No chaff or screenings, 
therefore no loss or waste 
in feeding. 


It’s balanced! Exactly 
the right combination to 
provide maximum muscle, 
bone, feather and energy- 
producing elements. 


Ask your dealer for Life-Saver 
Steam -Cooked Chick Feed or 
mail the coupon today. 


the Dry Milk Company, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

19 B.S.—Francis E. Quick is New 
York representative for the Ameri- 
can Oven and Machine Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of a complete 
line of dough mixers for bakers. He 
lives at 96 Riverside Drive, New York. 

19 B.S.—Leota Wadsworth (Mrs. 
C. P. Davey) is living at 14% North 
Cass St., Peru, Ind. 

19 B.S.—Frances M. Strong is 
teaching homemaking in the Millbrook 
Memorial School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Her residence is in Vernon. 

’20 B.S.—Helen M. Acomb is teach- 





Feed Dept 9 
The H-O Cereal 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





It’s steam-cooked! By 
our exclusive steam-cooking 
process, the grains are made 
easy to digest by even the 
weakest chick. It prevents 
bowel trouble, white diar- 
rhea and kindred ailments. 
Quick growth and healthy 
stock are assured. 
















The 
H-O 
Cereal 
Co., Inc. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 


It’s Suaranteed! Life-Sav- 
er Steam -Cooked Chick 
Feed is guaranteed never 
to become sour or musty, 


SEND ME 
FREE sample, 
price and literature 
on your Life -Saver 
Steam - Cooked Chick 
Feed. 











Co., Inc. 


ing sewing in the Amos Hiatt Junior 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. Her 
address is 1348 24th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. ‘ 

’°20 B.S.—Donald D. Ballard is com- 
bustion engineer with the Standard 
Oil Company, at Baltimore, Md. He 
lives at 1620 Mount Royal Avenue. 

’20 B.S.—Irene Brewster is teach- 
ing home making in High School at 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 

’20 B.S.—John W. Campbell, Jr., is 
assistant superintendent of the Liv- 
ingston Oil Corporation, El Dorado, 
Ark. His mailing address is Box 
1025, El Dorado. 
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’20 B.S.—Pearl Champlin is super- 
visor of Home Economics in DuBois, 
Pennsylvania. 

’20 B.S.—Miss Esther C. DeGraff is 
teacher of Home Economics in the 
Central High School, Erie, Pa. Her 
address is changed to 923 Chestnut 
Street, Erie. 

’20 B.S.; ’22 A.B.—George Eugene 
Durham and Miss Mary Pullman Por- 
ter of New Rochelle were married 
November 30. Mr. and Mrs. Durham 
will live in St. Louis, where he is 
connected with the Purina Feed Co. 

’20 B.S.—Marion Guiles is working 
in the Art Department of McCall’s 
Magazine, New York City. Her ad- 
dress is Beechurst, Whitestone, L. I. 

’20 B.S.—Gladys M. Hall, 1481 W. 
Broad St., Stratford, Conn., is teach- 
ing sewing in the public schools at 
Bridgeport, Conn. She is also teach- 
ing in night school. 

"20, °21 B.S.; ’20 A.B., A.M.—Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Victor Lumsden (Flor- 
ence M. Dill ’20) are now living at 
3220 Wisconsin Avenue, Northwest, 
Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C. 

’20 B.S.—Mary E. Moore is teach- 
ing Home Economics in the Cortland 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

20, ’22 B.S.; ’21 B.S.—Miss Mar- 
garet W. Morrow ’21, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Morrow of Ithaca, 
and Jack Pope ’20, of Rochester, were 
married October 28. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope are at home in Oakfield, N. Y. 

’20 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Pierce (Mildred F. LaMont) of 11 
Pembroke St., Rochester, announce 
the birth of a daughter, Mavis La- 
Mont, on July 5, 1922. 

20 B.S.—Harold E. Sturcken has 
been promoted to the rank of captain 
in the Air Service, and is located at 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas. 

20 B.S.—Miss E. Eloise Shepard is 
teaching home making in the LeRoy 
High School. She lives at 69 West 
Main Street. 

20 B.S.; 20 B.S.—Emory B. Ter 
Bush, Jr., 719, and Sarah L. Van 
Wagenen ’20, were married on Sep- 
tember 9 at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Lawyersville, N. Y. They 
will make their home in Lawyersville, 
where Ter Bush is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of ice cream. 

21 B.S.—Miss Anne M. Cooney is 
teaching Home Economics in Lyn- 
brook, L. I., High School; she lives at 
15 Clinton Avenue. 

21 B.S.—Carol Curtis (Mrs. Ray- 
mond W. Bell) is living at 127 College 
Avenue, Ithaca. 

21, ’22 B.S.—-Wilbur J. Forbes 721, 
and Miss Myrta Dockham, R. N., of 
Laconia, N. H., were married on Octo- 
ber 21 and are now living near Cort- 
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KERMIS PLAY 


“THE MEDDLERS” 


A. C. CARLSON '23 
P. C. WAKELEY ’23 


T Story of a Love Affair 
Interrupted for a Time by 
a Summer Boarder, 


“Express Your Soul” 


is the Cry of the Summer 
Boarder. , 


FEBRUARY 16 at Bailey Hall 


THE LAST NIGHT OF FARMERS’ WEEK 


Presented by Ag Students 








































Building 
Business 


One of the best methods of 
increasing business and conse- 
quently profits is to earn the 
reputation for producing a su- 
perior product. 

Careful attention to the small- 
| est detail of production and the 
insuring to your equipment and 
that 
wholesome, sweet, safe sanitary 





process of distinctive 


cleanliness so quickly and easily 
provided by the use of 


Dairyman's 


ea FUEL se 






is certain to produce superior 


products. 





Wyandotte Dairyman’s Clean- 
er and Cleanser is the result of 
discrimination 


this same care, 





and wise selection of material 
as is needed for the production 
of the highest quality milk prod- 
ucts, consequently the greatest 
efficiency is assured together 
with an economy which makes 


this unequalled dairy cleaner a 





profitable investment for the 
Creamery, Dairy and Cheese 
Factory. 






Order from your supply house. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 





Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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land, N. Y., where Forbes is manag- 
ing a dairy farm. Their address is 
R. F. D. 4, Cortland. 
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tain Settlement School, Pine Moun- 
tain, Hailan County, Kentucky. 
Since the letter contains all the in- 









‘21 B.S.—Agnes Fowler is teacher formation, in a highly readable and 
of cooking and director of the cafe- far from prosey form, a reproduction 
teria at Hempstead High School, of parts seems most advisable and 
Hempstead, N. Y. most interesting. 

21 B.S., ’22 M.F.—Paul A. Herbert 
is instructor in forestry at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, teaching 
wood technology and general forest 
protection. 

’22 B.S.—Miss Helen J. Porter is 
assistant director of the Y. W. C. A. 
Cafeteria, Charleston, W. Va. Her 
address is 209% Hale Street. 

’22 B.S.—Elizabeth Cooley is dieti- 
tian and teacher of foods at the State 
Vocational School for girls in Helena, 
Montana. 

22 B.S.—“Curl” Walker, in a per- 
sonal letter to Miss Ruth Kellogg of 
the Home Economics department, tells 
of some very interesting situations 
which she is meeting in Pine Moun- 


“I’m teaching everything in the way 
of Home Economics to children from 
seven years old to twenty, from second 
grade through third year high school. 
The second through fifth grades have 
sewing; sixth and seventh, cooking; 
eighth and high school, laundry. When 
the high school finishes laundry they 
are to have a course in Household 
Management which is to include every- 
thing. 

I’m to have a model mountain home. 
Can you fancy that? It’s not finished 
yet but will be, in at least a month. 
Two girls are to live there at a time. 
There are four rooms, and it is situ- 
ated way up on the side of the moun- 
tain. There is no running water or 
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This cut illustrates in a small way our 
vacuum water pump, which operates 
on any pipe line and is operated by 
vacuum, same as a milking machine. 

















Our milker has only three moving 
parts. Our teat cups have an all-rub- 
ber lining and no metal comes in con- 
tact with cow's udder. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


Uebler Milking Machine 


Company, Inc. 
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Oneida County ‘Vernon, New York 
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J. B. Lang Engine & Everybody knows or 
Garage Co. should know where the 


117-129 E. Green St.—Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dealers in SENA E. 


Automobiles and Farm Implements 


CADILLAC oo OVERLAND is, 104-106 N. Aurora St. 
— the Real Restaurant 


JORDAN WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SALES AND SERVICE of Ithaca 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
Full Line 


IMPLEMENTS AND REPAIRS Rooms can be reserved on second 


or third floor for large 
Our equipment is so complete and our 7 
stock so large that we can handle any kind or small parties 
of job or sale. 


M. T. GIBBONS, Prop. 
E. D. BUTTON, C.E.’99 W.H. MORRISON ’90 


President Sec’y & Treas. Phone 6515 


Our plant is open for your inspection. 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED 


Live Stock Feeders throughout the country have fully established Sugared Schumach- 
er Feed as the Distinctive Carbohydrate Feed. Their testimony given after months of 
feeding proves conclusively that Sugared Schumacher Feed is Distinctive in Quality, Adap- 
tability and Economy. 

Hundreds of feeders testify that Sugared Schumacher Feed is unsurpassed as the base 
for practically every ration. Feeders, Investigators, and Teachers offer this summary of 
features as distinctive of Sugared Schumacher Feed. 

QUALITY: 

Is easily identified in Sugared Schumacher Feed in its rich color, sweet 
smell, clean taste, and appearance; the analysis represents a high carbohydrate 
content ; the ingredients meet the requirements of every careful feeder. 

ADAPTABILITY: 

Feeders of all classes of live stock testify that because of its great variety and 
high carbohydrate content Sugared Schumacher Feed is unsurpassed as a base for 
almost every ration. The Sugaring Process adds exceptional palatability, so es- 
sential in every ration. 

ECONOMY : 


Due to its great palatability and quality of ingredients, Sugared Schumacher 

Feed has proven highly digestible. It is readily eaten, relished, completely di- 

gested. and made available for production of milk, growth. or work. Sugared 

Schumacher Feed is giving better results; full value assured. 

As a General Purpose Feed, adaptable to almost every condition, Live Stock Feeders 
proclaim Sugared Schumacher Feed “Second to None” and an asset in all their feeding 
operations. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed Improves Every Ration. 


TRY IT—NOW 
Address The Quaker Oats ©m pany Chicago 
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electric lights, although they do boast 
them in the other buildings in the 
school. Everything is to be within 
the means of a mountain couple. I’m 
to teach them everything. 

This school is one of 135 students, 
both boys and girls. They all work 
for their board, room and schooling. 

On Thursday afternoon, I walk two 
miles away to the Divide School where 
I teach from four to twelve girls sew- 
ing. On Friday I walk four miles 
away to Medical Settlement where I 
teach from four to twelve children, 
cooking. We cook what I can get the 
children to bring from their homes, 
and they don’t always all come so 
that we may have everything for the 
salad dressing except the egg, etc. 
The stove is a miniature coal stove, 
only large enough to hold a few sticks 
of wood, and the oven is only as big 
minute. I have only enough 
utensils for four children. 


as a 


I’m expected to know everything, 
more than an_ experienced house- 
keeper and cook of twenty or thirty 
years’ practice. At Medical Settle- 
ment there is no water. They carry 
their water in glass jugs, one gallon 
each, for a mile and a half. I have 
one large bucket full, for cooking and 
dishwashing. Needless to say we 


prominent in 
well as those of the Ag College, hav- 
ing been Women’s Editor of the An- 
nuals. 


student cadet with the Jensen 
chinery 
Kearney St., Newark, N. J. 


ceived an 
with the New York State Conserva- 
tion Commission. 
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don’t boil the spoons before we use 
them.” 


“Curl” is a Buffalo girl who was 
University affairs, as 


22 B.S.—O. Bailey Foote, Jr., is a 
Ma- 
at 23 


Company. He lives 


22 B.S.—Sam Davis recently re- 
appointment as forester 


He was married to 
Miss A. Lorinda Stillwell of Ithaca, 
Sept. 3. The bride was a member of 


the 1923 class of Cornell. 


22 B.S.—Clifford Buck has bought 


a 112-acre farm at Salt Point, N. Y. 


°22 B.S.—Sara R. Merritt has ac- 
cepted a position as head dietitian in 
the Long Island State Hospital, New 
York. 

’22 B.S.—Harry E. Buck is report- 
ing for a newspaper in Rochester. 

°22 M.F.—P. A. Herbert is now do- 
ing extension work and teaching at 
the forestry department of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 
ing at East Lansing, Mich. 

’22 B.S.—Joseph Gardiner, who has 
been connected with a landscape archi- 
tect since graduation, will soon be 


He is liv- 
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transferred to the city of Nashville, 
Tenn., where he is to start on a proj- 
ect in that city. 

22 B.S.Katherine W. Harris is head 
dietitian in the university infirmary, 
at Ohio State College, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

22 B.S.—Hazel Kidder and Mary 
Hershey are managing their own cafe- 
teria called “Mother’s Pantry,” 221 
Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

’22 B.S.—Lawrence B. Knapp, for- 
merly of the Maryland Orchard Cor- 
poration, is now with the Burton Or- 
chards, Inc., of Nassau, Del. 

’22 B.S.—Stella R. Fahl is teaching 
clothing and textile work in one of 
Springfield’s High Schools. Her ad- 
dress is 47 Westford Circle, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

’22 B.S.—Miss Edith Adelaide Golf 
22, and Richard Wainwright Wyse 
(Trinity College 719) were married in 
Sage Chapel, on December 2, by the 
the Rev. William H. Powers. Miss 
Mildred Watt ’15, a cousin of the 
bride, was maid of honor, and Gretel 
A. Schenck ’23, Helen L. Jaquish ’22, 
and Helen Kinney ’22, were brides- 
maids. Mr. and Mrs. Wyse are living 
at 43 Roxbury Road, Garden City, 
New York. 

’22 B.S.—Lee Towsley is in charge 
of child welfare work in Cooperstown. 





“Production-Bred Poultry Pays Bigger Profits” 


Put Your Poultry on a Production Basis with 


Breeding Stock, Baby Chicks, Hatching Eggs 


FROM THE 


New York State 


Co-operative Poultry Certification Association 


Incorporated under Laws of New York State 


Write for interesting Free Booklet with article by Prof. James E. Rice 


of Cornell University. 


Tells all about the Association. 


Contains 


complete list of the 254 members and breeders of 9 breeds of Poultry 


M. C. PORTER, Pres. 


Dept. E, Rodman, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 
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Ideal Lunch 


103 N. Tioga St. 


Real home cooking—a clean 
place to enjoy a meal. When 
down town step around the 


corner and try 


The Ideal 


J. Will Tree 


We Bind Thesis 


Note Reports 

Cornell Countryman 
Cornell Era 

Cornell Sibley Journal 
Cornell Civil Engineer 
We Bind Anything 


111 North Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Opposite Ithaca Trust Co. 


Health Insurance 
That Pays Good Returns 


The scientific Service provided by our Pre- 
scription Department is a sort of Health In- 
surance. 

It guarantees that all of the remedies 
which may be prescribed for you will have 
just the potency expected of them. Asa rule 
people like to trade at a shop where they pro- 
duce quality goods at fair prices and receive 
ideal service. 

Customers have found it an economical 
measure as well as a pleasure to trade with 
us. 


Shop here regularly during 1923. 


A. B. Brooks & Son 


Pharmacists 
126 East State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Phone 2413 


Thos. J. Larkin 


Grocer 
406 Eddy St. 


Best Groceries at Fair Prices 
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Fraternity Furniture PE 
Rugs and Draperies TER SCUSA 


at 


MODERN SHOE 
’ 
BOOL’S REPAIRING 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE SHOE RE- 


If you need new Furniture PAIR SHOP IN THE CITY 
for Junior Week come 
to us and let us SHOES CALLED FOR AND 
help you DELIVERED 


Experts in each depart- —_—_— 


ment will advise you 
405 College Ave. Dial 2272 
130-132 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 





“Walker’s Place” NESTLE’S 


me Everyday Ice Cream 
C d get , ; 
ee eee Eskimo Pie 
acquainted 
ee Candy 
Souvenirs—Banners 
Pen n ants Chocolates 
Special Week End Brick 
We specialize in Fine , and Bulk 


Photographic Work 








Universal Milk Co. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


University Stationery Store 
422 Eddy Street 
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INTERNATIONAL AGS PUT 
ON PROGRAM IN ROBERTS 


Farrand Speaks; Indians from Both 
East and West on Bill 


The monthly Ag get-together for 
January was held in Roberts Hall, the 
customary habitat of such events, the 
evening of January 16. In the ab- 
sence of President “Hank” Luhrs ’23, 
“Bob” Hamilton ’23, went through the 
formalities necessary to start the ball 
rolling, and introduced C. S. Liu ’23, 
president of the International Agri- 
cultural Society. Liu spoke on behalf 
of the society; told of its founding 
last year, its aims and purposes, and 
emphasized the value of the contacts 
with other peoples which this society 
made possible. Concluding his speech, 
Liu introduced two Indian short 
course students, Dennison George and 
Ernest Krauss, representing primitive 
America, who put on an exhibition of 
war dances that would have made a 
sensation even at an_ All-Cornell 
dance. 

The next number was held down by 
S. T. Chan ’23, who played several 
popular songs on an instrument that 
seemed to be a cross between an os- 
trich’s wishbone and a xylophone. At 
any rate it worked, and he got music 
out of it. 


President Farrand’s Message 


This all led up to President Far- 
rand’s address, which he delivered in 
his usual forceful manner. He com- 
plimented the college by classing it as 
one of the best colleges in one of the 
first universities in the country. He 
told the audience that the previous 
occupants of the stage had impressed 
him with the idea that there was after 
all but little real difference between 
the fundamental reactions of different 
peoples, and that folks were folks the 
world over. He showed the big and 
real dangers that lie in self-satisfac- 
tion, and brought to the fore the point 
that every nation has at least some 
one thing that it produces or can do 
or knows about better than any other 
nation. He said that, although the 
world looks to America for many 
things, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we can always learn. With 
admirable transition, he took the au- 
dience to the subject of values, and 
the danger of people losing track of 
them in a university. He capitalized 
the worth in a man’s education of per- 
sonal contact with others. and gave 
the Ag college a pat on the back in 
this respect. To sum up his speech 
in a few words, he gave the audience 
enough to think about to last them 
quite a while. 


Cosmopolitan Stunts 


Liu next introduced S. T. Chan ’23, 
and himself, who played a combina- 
tion soccer and ping-pong game with 
a half a brick in a bag with a couple 
of Plymouth Rock feathers on it. 





Number 5 





From all appearances, the game 
should be recommended as a great pre- 
ventive for the gout and a means of 
settling a heavy dinner. 

At this juncture Albert Lattaye, 
Grad., rendered a_ well-applauded 
piano solo, which was followed by an 
Indian flute exhibition. V. Wazalwar, 
Grad., played a light finger on the in- 
strument and was highly appreciated. 
The musical part of the program was 
furthered by the appearance of A. 
Pepin, Grad., who took the place of a 
Czecho-Slovakian lady dancer who was 
unable to be present. He sang a song 
of old France, which brought tears of 
thirst to the eyes of the hearers, and 
gave them a warm feeling around the 
heart. His song was of a wineseller 
who had more wine than he could sell. 
"Nuff said. 


Dr. Bates Writes a Pageant 

A jazzy Filipino stringed quartette 
next held the center of attention. The 
audience stamped and clapped its ap- 
probation through several encores. 
During this musical entertainment, 
the stage was being set for the pag- 
eant showing the spirit of interna- 
tional agriculture which was written 
particularly for this occasion by Dr. 
Erl A. Bates. Maria Seguin ’23, rep- 
resented Mother Agriculture, and her 
two handmaidens brought in the rep- 
resentatives from other countries, 
who came each bringing their gifts to 
the American son of the soil, repre- 
sented by Guy Meal ’23. Ten differ- 
ent countries were represented in this 
impressive and beautiful scene, which 
was one of the most elaborate and 
well-worked-out features ever  pre- 
sented at an Ag Assembly. A few 
words by Dr. Bates about the pageant 
after the curtains had been drawn on 
it helped to clarify the audience’s 
ideas concerning the conception of the 
idea for the show. 

After this, “Bob” Hamilton an- 
nounced that there would be eats in 
the hall on the way out, and also al- 
lowed the cause of The Cornell Coun- 
tryman to be presented in a few 
words. To say that it all ended hap- 
pily and everyone went home would 
be trite, but that is exactly what hap- 
pened. 


LOOK HERE, AGS: THIS IS % 
NEWS AND % ADVERTISING 


The Ag banquet, which was put 
across so well last year, will this year 
take place on March 9, which is con- 
siderably earlier than it has been held 
for a number of years. This date was 
set because of the previous accumu- 
lation of events at the close of the 
vear. It will be held in Prudence Ris- 
ley, and the usual price of a dollar 
and a half a plate will be charged. 
“Tom” Colby ’23, is chairman of the 
committee and plans are already well 
under way to insure the success of 
this annual event at which all Ag stu- 
dents for once in the year get all they 
can eat. 


CORNELLIANS ARE MUCH IN 
EVIDENCE AT ROCHESTER 


Horticulture Society Holds Annual 
Meeting in Flower City 





The New York State Horticulture 
Society held its annual meeting in 
Rochester, New York, January 10-12. 
The meeting was an exceptionally good 
one. A new feature was prepared by 
the department of horticulture and 
floriculture, in cooperation with the 
State Federation of Floral Clubs, 
which consisted of an exhibit of flow- 
ers and evergreens. There were over 
one hundred different species of ever- 
green. Professor Nehrling was in 
charge of the exhibit. Professor Cur- 
tis collected the material and C. E. 
Hunn and J. P. Porter prepared this 
exhibit, which was the first of its 
kind in America. 

N. R. Peet Gives Talk 

The attendance was estimated at 
eight hundred the first day, two thou- 
sand the second, and fifteen hundred 
the third day, Cornell alumni being 
much in evidence. There were so 
many Cornell grads and profs there 
that it was almost like a reunion. 
N. R. Peet 712, who is general mana- 
ger of the Western New York Co- 
operative Packing House Association, 
gave an excellent lecture on “Coopera- 
tive Marketing of Perishables.” 

The professors who took part in the 
program were: G. W. Herrick, L. M. 
Massey, W. H. Chandler, H. C. 
Thompson, E. A. White, R. W. Curtis, 
H. H. Whetzel. Doctor Massey’s and 
Professor Whetzel’s lectures were 
especially well received. 

Others there from the college were: 
R. H. Wheeler, P. L. Dunn, E. N. 
Moot, E. A. Bates, J. Coryell, L. R. 
Simons, E. A. Flansburgh, R. W. 
Peck, J. Oskamp, C. R. Crosby, J. B. 
Palmer, and M. F. Barr. 


SIX AG ORATORS DECLARE 
FLOWING LINES OF GUFF 





The speakers and subjects for the 
Eastman Stage this year are as fol- 
lows: Miss F. L. Becker ’23. “Junior 
Extension”; R. W. De Baun ’23, “Can 
a Protective Tariff Help the Farm- 
er?”; W. A. Flanagan ’25, “Is an Ag- 
ricultural College Worth While?”; 
C. H. Leonard ’23, “Understanding 
the Soil’; A. C. Mattison ’23, “The 
Farmer—S. O. L.”; L. B. Pryor ’23, 
“The Place of the Negro in Southern 
Agriculture.” 

Mattison is the only speaker who 
was on last year’s stage, but that does 
not prove anything. Flanagan is only 
a sophomore, but neither does that 
prove anything. Like all speaking 
contests it’s not decided till the judges 
are all through telling how close the 
competition was, and how hard it was 
to decide. At any rate, the topics 
presented look mightily interesting, 
and should provide a most interesting 
evening on Thursday, February 15. 
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KERMIS PLAY LOOKS GOOD 
FROM THE ROAD THIS YEAR 


Good Material in Cast Working Hard 
to Please Audience on Feb. 16 





The Kermis play has fast been as- 
suming form and comeliness under 
the direction of Professors M. V. At- 
wood and D. J. Crosby. Two com- 
plete casts have been selected, in or- 
der to insure the success of the play 
should any one of the players be un- 
able to take part in the final enter- 
tainment. 

Double Cast Trying for Places 

The parts and players follow: 
“Jane Kennedy,” a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, Edna D. Wood ’23, and.M. M. 
Guggolz ’23; “Ben Jones,” a young 
farmer in love with Jane, I. H. Rod- 
well ’24, and D. J. Wickham ’24; “Mr. 
Kennedy,” Jane’s father, J. S. Cross- 
man ’24, and F. M. Malcolm ’23; 
“Mrs. Kennedy,” Jane’s mother, Mary 
Acker ’25, and Marian Fish ’23; 
“Bill,” Jane’s younger brother, Elsa 
S. Ernst ’23, and A. S. Muller ’23; 
“Katie,” one kind of meddler, Flor- 
ence L. Becker ’23, and- Lois A. 
Douqué ’24; “Charlie,” another kind 
of meddler, H. S. Laib, W. C., and 
F. E. Mather ’24; “Gilbert,” the hired 
man. G. K. Mahony ’24, and A. Zeis- 
sig ’23. 

Carlson and Wakely Wrote Play 

The play was written by Alice Carl- 
son ’23, and Philip C. Wakely ’23. It 
deals with country life of the roman- 
tic variety, and there are some few 
thrilling emotional points in the 
drama which are making competition 
keen for the leading parts. If last 
year’s play offers any augury of this 
performance, it will be one of the big 
attractions of the week, and spectators 
desiring good seats will do well to 
come early. 


A. A. A. S. MEET IN BOSTON 
DURING XMAS HOLIDAYS 


Big doings were brewing in Boston, 
December 26-29, when the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science with a membership of over 
seventy societies met in discussion of 
subjects scientific. Chief among the 
multitude of speeches given was a 
comprehensive address, “The Nation 
and Its Health,” by Dr. Livingston 
Farrand. 

Mrs. Comstock Honored 


Mrs. A. B. Comstock, professor 
emeritus, was honored by a dinner 
given by the American Study Society. 
Dr. Clarence Weed, well known natu- 
ralist, writer, and toastmaster of the 
occasion, ably assisted by a number of 
well known entomologists, gave infor- 
mal speeches each stressing Mrs. 
Comstock’s splendid work and quiet 
personality. At a subsequent meeting 
Mrs. Comstock was also reelected sec- 
retary of the society. 

Among the other speakers was Pro- 
fessor R. S. Hosmer, who spoke before 
the New England Forestry Congress 
on the subject of “Town Forests in 
America.” Incidentally Professor 
Hosmer was elected president of the 
Society of American Foresters for the 
coming year at this time. 
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Top row—McNeil, Horning, Bump, Webber, Crossman, Richman. 
Center row—-Mather, Ranney, Black, Douqué, Gilmore, Meal, Wicks. 


Bottom row 





Cook, Peplinski, Norman, Leonard, Smith, Hamilton. 


THE BUNCH 


V. G. 3 GIVES GREENHOUSE 
RANGES THE ONCE OVER 





The members of the class in Vege- 
table Gardening 3 left Ithaca under 
the guidance of Professor H. W. 
Schneck the morning of January 12 
for Syracuse, where they looked over 
three greenhouse vegetable forcing 
ranges. Friday afternoon they left 
for Rochester, where they stopped at 
the Hotel Richford. Saturday morn- 
ing they traveled to the Irondequoit 
market gardening district after the 
usual difficulty experienced on such 
trips of rounding up the stray mem- 
bers of the class. As it was, there 
were two members who became so 
hopelessly separated from the bunch 
that they had to come back to Ithaca 
to find the rest of the outfit. 


Slaughter of Nematodes 


The places visited each had from a 
few thousand square feet to three 
acres under glass, and they grew wa- 
ter-cress, cucumbers, lettuce, etc. One 
of the growers visited had tried treat- 
ing his cucumbers, which were in- 
fested with nematodes, with a pint of 
kerosene per plant. When asked by 
Professor Schneck as to why he had 
used such drastic treatment and 
killed his plants he replied, “Well, I 
got the —— nematodes, any- 


how! 





FORESTRY FRACAS RESULTS 
IN ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The principal item of interest on 
the calendar at the Forestry Club 
meeting on January 17 was the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 
Amid verbal bouts rigidly regulated 
by the expressed eagerness of all pres- 
ent to participate, the new president, 
“Ken” Spear; vice-president, “Al” 
Ross; secretary, “Dick” Wilson, and 
treasurer, “Jim” Davis, were elected 
to office. During the past year the 
club, due to the untiring efforts of the 
retiring president, “Tom” Colby, and 
his associates in office, has passed 
through a period which all agree has 
been uniformly successful and pro- 
ductive of many a good time afield 
and in the club rooms. A mere men- 
tion of beefsteak dinners, annual ban- 
quets, or motion pictures suffices to 


call up a host of pleasant recollec- 
tions, high lights of the past season. 





Recknagel Talks on Scotian Forests 


The latter portion of the meeting 
was ably provided for by Professor 
Recknagel’s informal talk on “The 
Forests of Nova Scotia,” said prov- 
ince being particularly noted for its 
fish, foghorns, and lack of the classi- 
cal “forest primeval.” The white 
spruce, however, is putting its best 
roots forward in a determined effort 
to “spruce up” the province. A sleep- 
chaser in the form of hot coffee and 
doughnuts topped off the large even- 
ing. 


HERE AND THERE 


M. C. Burritt, vice-dean of exten- 
sion, gave an address before a meet- 
ing of the Canning Crops Association 
held at the Powers Hotel of Rochester 
on January 17. The subject of his 
talk was the present status of the co- 
operative movement. 


Dr. D. B. Carrick, professor of 
pomology, is spending this month at 
his home in High Point, N. C., writ- 
ing up for publication the results of 
his experimental work upon the freez- 
ing temperature of apples, which he 
has been working on for the past few 
years. 





At the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, held in 
Boston during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, Professor R. S. Hosmer of the 
forestry department was elected by a 
large majority as president of that 
society. This is the highest honor 
which can be conferred upon an 
American forester. 


Professor J. E. Boyle of the depart- 
ment of farm management and agri- 
cultural economics left for Logan, 
Utah, January 15, where he will de- 
liver a series of lectures on market- 
ing. The professor will be absent at 
least three weeks and as he has a 
leave of absence from Dean Mann he 
anticipates no trouble of any kind. 
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HOME ECONOMICS SENIORS 
GIVEN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Organization of Advisory Council a 
Progressive Step 


The Home Economics Advisory 
Council was organized this fall and 
has nearly completed its first piece of 
work. This council consists of the 
members of Omicron Nu, home eco- 
nomics members of Sedowa and the 
president of Frigga Fylga, if she is 
a home economics girl. Miss Rose 
and Miss Van Rensselaer, in organiz- 
ing this group, have given to the sen- 
iors an opportunity to consult with 
the faculty on changes in curriculum, 
suggestions on courses and other stu- 
dent activities. This makes our 
School of Home Economics one of the 
first to offer this privilege to its stu- 
dents. 


Orientation of Freshmen a Feature 


Eleanor Riley, Elinor Watson, Irene 
Hower and Eva Peplinski are the ex- 
ecutive committee of this group. They 
met with the faculty committee to 
plan the ten lessons of the freshman 
orientation course given in home eco- 
nomics. A committee of ten fresh- 
men, three seniors representing the 
three societies, and two faculty mem- 
bers took charge of each meeting with 
the result that they were both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

The council is now working on a 


BOSTONIAN 
Enjoy fashion’s 


pleasing shades, 


your dress. 


Wear Wool Stockings With 


and the ease of ankle free feet 
Socks of superior quality, in 


with BOSTONIAN Oxfords, 
lend a note of distinction to 


We'll be glad to show 
you BOSTONIANS with 
stockings to match—both 
at popular prices. 
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plan whereby suggestions on courses 
may be brought from any student to 
the faculty through this group. 


OF MOMENT 





The Cornell Apis Club was organ- 
ized late in December, and holds 
weekly meetings in Roberts Hall Fri- 
day afternoons for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the habits and life of the bee. 
Donald T. Ries ’25, is chairman of the 
club and K. A. Gallant ’24, is vice- 
chairman. 





Immediately following Farmers’ 
Week, at a date to be posted on the 
campus, all interested in an Ag swim- 
ming team will meet for purposes of 
beating out the other colleges on the 
hill. inter-college meets will be held 
at the Old Armory early in the 
term, and all interested in the sport 
should see Seth Jackson ’25, at 203 
Highland Avenue. 





Farmers’ Week preparations are 
being made under the guiding hand of 
“Matty,” sometimes known by the so- 
briquet of A. Carroll Mattison ’23, 
general chairman of student commit- 
tees for Farmers’ Week. These com- 
mittees are, acording to a statement 
made by a prominent faculty member, 
what make the week possible, for 
really a lot of work is handled by 
them in such a way as to make the 
visiting farmers feel at home and in 
a friendly atmosphere. 


OSTONIAN 


Famous Shoes for Men. 


Newton Last 


$10.00 


Shoes 
latest mode, 


combined 







BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 
“Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx” 
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COLLEGE HOLDS FOURTH 
ANNUAL EDITORS’ CONFAB 





Daily Papers Are Interested: Will 
Exhibit in Special Classes 





The fourth annual newspaper con- 
ference held during Farmers’ Week at 
Cornell is announced for Monday and 
Tuesday, February 12 and 13... The 
first two conferences were devoted al- 
most entirely to the discussion of com- 
munity problems—that is, chief em- 
phasis was placed on the community 
value of the newspaper, and the sup- 
port to which it is entitled and must 
have if it is to function effectively as 
a community institution. 


Plan Elaborate Program 


Last year a start was made toward 
making the meeting a real conference 
of up-state daily and weekly publish- 
ers. The encouragement received 
from ___ the publishers attending 
prompted the college to arrange an 
even more elaborate program for the 
coming Farmers’ Week. 

The up-state dailies as well as week- 
lies have shown an interest in the con- 
ference and have requested that 
classes for dailies be arranged in the 
competitive exhibits, which in the 
past have been confined entirely to the 
weeklies. While the program will 
take up many problems of concern at 
this time to newspaper publishers, 
much emphasis will be placed on the 
obtaining and handling of news of 
farming and of country life. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 





DAVE COOK, Editor 
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STUDENT’S FARMERS’ WEEK 


Just as sure as New Year’s comes 
after Xmas, Farmers’ Week comes in 
February. And with it come a lot of 
things which link it very close to the 
life of the student body. The Kermis 
play, the Eastman stage, the student 
livestock show, the various depart- 
mental exhibits, the student commit- 
tees—all these things make Farmers’ 
Week a high spot in the year’s activi- 
ties. We are brought into a closer 
realization of what awaits us on grad- 
uation by contact with the graduates 
back for the week; we get a slant at 
the big problems in agriculture today 
by taking in the addresses of nation- 
ally known men and finally, to enable 
us to stand this great injection of 
mental .and spiritual pep, we get a 
week’s respite from classes. 

We can well afford to think serious- 
ly about this important event, and it 
should be the query of every person to 
that omnipresent counsellor, his inner 
self, what am I to get from Farmers’ 
Week this year? What he will give 
to Farmers’ Week will be thought out 
for him by the appointments to com- 
mittees for various undertakings, and 
it is taken for granted that everyone 
will do his part as well as it was done 
last year. So let us be thinking about 
this week as one of our big opportu- 
nities during the year; to hear what 
is good to hear, to observe what it is 
well to observe, to meet and help those 
whom we can, and to start our term’s 
work with a fuller knowledge of the 
import and real weight of things as 
they exist in this our little world. 


THE QUESTION 


“‘Well—anyhow, Jack, do you think 
you'll ever go back to the farm?” 

That is a question that is almost 
sure to come up at some time during 
that session you are having up in 
Jack’s room. For after all, he is a 
mighty good friend of yours and you 
rather want to know just what he in- 
tends doing. You have perhaps made 
up your mind as to what you will do, 
and even have gone so far as to fig- 
ure out what he is best fitted for. 
He is a likable enough fellow, witty 
and pleasantly talkative. He was 
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raised on a good farm by a good dad 
in a good part of a good state, and 
came to that good state’s good Ag 
college. Jack undoubtedly has abil- 
ity—he has always been prominent in 
activities, and in a modest sort of way 
has been rather of a “big man on the 
hill.” He has broad shoulders and a 
broad mind; he has a big heart and a 
big man’s grasp of the essentials of 
the things that really are worth while. 
And now that he is a senior and is 
thinking about the decision that will 
mean nearly as much to him as any 
that he ever will make, you wonder 
what it will be and what will influ- 
ence him in making it. 

There is no reason why he should 
not go back home and lend his influ- 
ence and strength to the agricultural 
interests of his community by being 
a better, more neighborly, and more 
public-spirited farmer than’ ever 
lived there before. His father has 
looked forward from Jack’s babyhood 
to that day when he should be his 
real partner and help him to share 
the joys and cares of the tiller of the 
soil. But in all that time, he has let 
the boy choose his own path. Jack 
came to Cornell to take Ag because 
he wanted to, and now it is with Jack, 
and with Jack alone, that the decision 
rests. The father’s heart is yearning 
for the boy—he wants to walk down 
the last half of his life’s pathway 
with the young life that he has 
watched develop through the years— 
but he has said nothing. He only 
waits—waits till next June. 

What will Jack say? 


A LITERARY PLEA 


The President admits that the legal 
enforcement of the Volstead Act has 
broken down, and that other repres- 
sive measures are necessary. Con- 
gress seems to be willing to spend 
ninety millions on it. At the Agricul- 
tural Library the moral regulations 
regulating the use of books have like- 
wise broken down, and there is no 
remedy in sight. How to induce the 
average student to return the book to 
its proper place, and how to impress 
on his mind the need of treating books 
carefully in order to preserve them, 
and with due consideration for the 
rights of others, is a matter that 
would puzzle even Volstead himself. 
And there is not even a small fraction 
of ninety millions in sight to pay the 
damages. It would seem that there is 
need of a little preparatory work at 
home for the better understanding of 
both problems. 


WITH THE MILK MEN 


Professor J. D. Brew and M. P. 
Moon attended the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists at Detroit, December 28-30. Pro- 
fessor Moon gave a paper on the short 
rod forms of bacteria. 


“The Cryoscopy, Refractometry. 
and Electrical Conductivity of Milk,” 
a lecture by Professor F. E. Rice, was 
the feature of a meeting of the Cor- 
nell Section of the American Chemical 
Society. Professor Rice discussed at 
length the problem of the food chem- 
ist in ferreting out persons who are 
unlawful in their treatment of milk. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








Ever since our frosh year, we have 
wondered just who was the gymnast 
with the long arms and the rubber 
neck whose duty it was to hang by 
his toes from the edge of the skylight 
in Bailey Hall and replace the broken 
bulbs in the lights. We’re still won- 
dering, but we sorta think he got an- 
other job and hasn’t been around 
lately. a 

There were many and devious means 
taken advantage of in passing through 
the late crisis. One of the most de- 
serving and praiseworthy of them 
came to our attention by a bit of gos- 
sip with one of the faculty the other 
day. A question was framed to read— 
“Tell all you know about cheese.” To 
which a fertile but not dairy-minded 
student set down the answer, “Noth- 
ing.” The student’s reputation as 
truth teller was preserved and he got 
full credit on the question. 


Some of the more observant Coun- 
trman reporters have noticed that the 
force of gravity is particularly active 
directly underneath the path leading 
down to Triphammer Bridge from The 
Circle. Several people have been seen 
to get quite a touch of winter there. 
It was no gentle touch, either, so ’twas 
said. 


Don’t fail— 

1. To visit the new dairy building. 
You’ll never see another like it. 

2. To see the new “buggery,” though 
the insects are spending the winter in 
Florida. 

3. To inspect “Hy” Wing’s “herds 
of the cloven hoof.” 

4. To test the ice cream sold in the 
dairy building. 

5. To be introduced to Mrs. Ernes- 
tine Glista, world’s champion butter 
producer. 

6. To eat at Domecon. You pay as 
you exit. 

7. To look at the weather map. It’s 
geographically correct. 

8. To ride on the Ithaca Traction 
Company’s cars. Don’t criticize, con- 
sider! We have to put up with it 
every day in the year. 

9. To tell how much steeper are the 
hills back home. Me 

10. To overlook the capering Frosh. 
Such enthusiasm in one so young is to 
be condoned and not condemned. 

11. To become a regular subscriber 
to The Countryman. It pays to be 
ranked as a progressive farmer. 

12. To make the acquaintance of as 
many of the instructors as _ possible. 
This always gets away big. 

13. To attend the Kermis play. It’s 
your own funeral if you don’t. 

14. To enjoy a corking good time 
and plan immediately to attend again 
next year. 

. —Here’s good luck. 


THE LINOTYPE STUTTERS 
emfwyp shrdlu emfwyp shrdlu’shrdla 


How the blazes are we a-gonna fill 
this column if you don’t send in a few 
hot lines once in a while? ‘We don’t 
pay for contributions, but it don’t cost 
you nuthin’, neither. 
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The 
Tompkins County 
National Bank 


135-137 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
86 years same location 


We will be pleased to establish 
business relations with you and 
extend to you every facility 
consistent with sound banking 


methods. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


In Case You Need 
Shoes for 
Junior Week 


Why not give us the once-over? As our | 


shoes are on sale it means a nice saving to 
you. Of the newest and best shoes to be had. 
Men’s Goloshes on sale— 


$3.95 


New Patterns in Men’s and Women’s Dress 
Oxfords and Pumps. 


Ithaca Boot Shop, Inc. 
F. J. Ashdown 


212 E. State St. 
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POP CORN 


Before the Show 


FRESH HOT BUTTERED 


---and after 


CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 
CANDIES 


WELCH'S 


NEXT TO THE CRESCENT 


Artistic Photographs 
Picture Frames 
Gift Novelties 


The Robinson Studio 


212-214 East State St. 
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OUR SOPHOMORES CRASH 
THRU WITH PEPPY FIGHT 


The sophs have gone the frosh one 
better this year and had a good get- 
together. Having been a peppy class 
last year, they are even more so this 
year. 

The girls started the program off 
with stunts. The original sheik and 
sheikess were present in the form of 
“Hop” Hopkins and Rosemary Shel- 
don, respectively. To “Dede” Porter 
belongs the credit for the stunts. 

“Bud” Jennings was in charge of 
the rest of the program, which con- 
sisted mainly of dancing. Things 
were made lively by a few “John Paul 
Jones,” “ring-around-the-rosies,” etc. 
A jazzy orchestra furnished the in- 
spiration to dance. 

Doughnuts and coffee were served 
later in the evening, and helped settle 
the more flighty members of the 
party. Dancing continued until about 
eleven, when the orchestra, having 
eight o’clocks. departed. It is said 
that many of the sophomore class still 
do not know who were the officers 
elected. 


BIG PAGEANT GIVEN BY 
FARM AND HOME BUREAU 


The program for Wednesday even- 
ing, February 14, in Bailey Hall, con- 
sists of the pageant which was given 
with so much success at Syracuse last 
fall under the auspices of the Farm 
and Home Bureaus. It will be put on 
by the college in co-operation with 


Send a Flower Valentine 


St. Valentine’s Day 
February 14th 


Flowers are always acceptable 
for any occasion 


Whose Birthday or Anniversary 
comes in February? 


We deliver anywhere by telegraph 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 
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those two organizations, and Cass 
Whitney is chairman of the general 
arrangements committee. Miss Clari- 
bel Nye is chairman of the produc- 
tion committee, and Mrs. E. L. Baker 
of Batavia, who was in general charge 
at Syracuse, is seeing to the scenery 
and costume end of the affair. 

The pageant pictures the growth of 
the extension work of the colleges and 
of co-operative movements in general. 
An effort has been made to have sub- 
stantially the same leading characters 
in the pageant that took part when it 
was given in Syracuse last fall. It 
will take about an hour and a half to 
run it off, and its use as a feature of 
Farmers’ Week is looked on with in- 
terest by those who regard the inno- 
vation as a wonderful means of bring- 
ing home to the people the importance 
of extension work and co-operation. 


BITS OF NEWS 





Miss Beatrice Hunter, who was de- 
tained in Buffalo after the holidays by 
illness, resumed charge of her classes 
on January 15. 


A special car took a group of our 
professors and instructors to the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Horticultural Science, held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass.. December 27. 28, 
and 29. Many of the members of the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture 
presented papers at this assemblage 
of scientists. 















FOREST HOME INN 


Special Catering 


Steak or Chicken Dinners 
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TWO NEW COURSES TO BE 
HANDLED IN FORESTRY 





Forestry 4, which has not been 
given since the spring term of 1921, 
will be continued this spring by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Recknagel. This course 
is designed primarily for non-profes- 
sional students and deals with the 
place of the forest in the economic 
and social welfare of New York State, 
the forest industry of the state, and 
places special emphasis on the utility 
of products from the farm woodlot. 
A new text for the course has just 
been published by The Macmillan 
Company of New York with an in- 
troduction by former Dean Bailey. 

There is also a special course to be 
given by the department of chemistry 
which will deal with the chemistry of 
pulp and paper making. Students 
from other departments will be ac- 
cepted but the course must be pre- 
ceded by organic chemistry and engi- 
neering chemistry C 775. 








GUESTS OF HONOR 





Professor N. D. Steve announces 
the birth of John J. Steve, weight 
eight pounds, which notable event took 
place December 30. 





Eloise Cummings Collingwood, who 
is the daughter of Professor and Mrs. 

H. Collingwood, arrived in this 
queer old world October 13 and is 
reported to be doing nicely even 
though she does not yet display any 
of her father’s admirable character- 
istics. 







Lunches 


Dinner 






Tea Dances 






Dial 2282 
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Army & Navy Store 
“The Best Place to Shop” 


Work, Sport and Water-proof Clothing 
Leather Reversible Coats 
Ladies’ Leather Coats 
Sheeplined Coats 
Riding Breeches 
Ladies’ Breeches 
Cloth Arctics 
Army Shirts 
Underwear 
Sweaters 
Scarfs 
Shoes 











CF Srupi 


306 East State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. Dial 2524 


Official Photographers 
Cornell 1923 
























Winter Course Students 











Every Thing for Out-door Life 
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Make Your Appointments Now 





Army & Navy Store 


110 South Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 










Prompt and Unequaled Service 





Speaking of J. VASTENO 


Examinations 






If you have the slightest suspicion 
that your eyes are not functioning 
properly it is advisable to have us 
examine them in time to take cor- 
rective measures 










Pancord Rubber Heel for foot 


mileage and prevents slipping 


Expert Shoe Repair Work 










Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. Ithaca 





Shoe Repair Shop 


Only a step from Street Car Line 
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We grind our own lenses Ounces Strand 
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New York 


Life Insurance Company 


OFFERS 


The Maximum Protection 


AT 


The Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER 
121 Catherine Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DIAL 2445 


The Engravings in The Atkinson Press 
The Countryman PRINTING 


are made by the 


Aaa 


Ithaca Engraving Co. ae 


First National Bank Building 


Prompt Service 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


¢ @ ¢ 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 

Photo-Engraved plates in one or more We Print the Countryman 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 

trotypes, Advertising. 

We have earned a reputation for ex- 

cellence of workmanship, time of de- 


eeaprannne- E. E. ATKINSON 
ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
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A Three-Plow Tractor 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


at 29 Points 


In developing the McCormick- 
Deering 15-30,the HarvesterCom- 
pany has produced atractorwhich 
gives maximum service and econ- 
omy in operation. The features in 
design of this tractor are the result 
of field experience gained through 
18 years of contact with tractor 
farming conditions. Ball and roller 
bearings have |,een used at the points 
of high speed orextreme strain,and 
all other parts have received the 
same consideration. The resultant 
smooth- running, modern tractor 


meets the many power require- 
ments of the present-day farm. 


Practical design, ease of operation 
and handling, make the McCor- 
mick-Deering tractor an ideal 
three-plow power unit. It also de- 
velops a surplus of power to 
handle a great variety of belt jobs 
(threshing, silo filling, husking 
and shredding, feed grinding, etc.) 
and its smooth, flexible opera- 
tion and increased speed make it 
a leader for all kinds of draw- 
bar work. 


You will want to know more about this latest McCor- 
mick- Deering tractor. Ask the McCormick- Deering 
dealer for complete details or write for our new catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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These Three Made a World’s Record 


Mr. R. R. Stevens, of Bowmanville, Ont., 
with the assistance of a De Laval Milker, just 
recently made a world’s record with his pure- 
bred Holstein cow Orndyke Pietertje Korn- 
dyke, who produced 1,122.5 lbs. of butter and 
24,119 lbs. of milk in 305 days. During the 
entire period she was milked with a De Laval 
Milker. Mr. Stevens says: 


“While Orndyke is a wonderful animal and 
would make a splendid showing by hand milk- 
ing, I can truthfully assert that the use of 
the De Laval Milker throughout this test has 
made it possible for her to show this wonder- 
ful production. I have been using the De 
Laval Milker exclusively for two years.” 


Mr. Stevens also has other champions in 
his remarkable herd, most notable of which 
are Ormsby Jane, junior two-year-old milk 
champion of Canada, and Jane DeKol of Glen 
Rae, senior two-year-old milk champion of 
Canada, both of which have never been 
milked in any other way but with a De Laval 
Milker. Mr. Stevens says: 


“I am very proud and naturally much grati- 
fied over my success in producing these cham- 
pion animals, but it is only right that I should 
give the De Laval Milking Machine its full 
dues as the most important agency in the de- 
velopment of these records. These facts are 
all beyond question and should settle the mat- 
ter conclusively for those intelligent dairy- 
men who are asking the question as to 
whether the De Laval Milking Machine will 
pay them.” 


Thousands of De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the country and with all breeds of 
dairy cattle will subscribe to Mr. Stevens’ 
statements, many of whom have also made 
splendid records. 


You may not be interested in making pro- 
duction records but you certainly want to get 
the most milk from your cows, in the cleanest 
condition, at the least expense, and you can 
do this with a De Laval better than in any 
other way. Sold on easy terms so that it will 
pay for itself while you are using it. 


Send for complete information 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





